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DE PLORABLE fire occurred recently in Illinois, by 
H which one of the wards of the Eastern Illinois Insane Asy- 
lum, at Kankakee, was totally destroyed, thirteen out of 
the forty-five patients in the asylum meeting a dreadful death. 
The fire broke out in the middle of the night, and spread rap- 
idly through the woodwork of the building, filling the whole 
in a few minutes with fatal smoke. ‘The asylum is half a mile 
from the town, so that help could not reach it from outside, 
and, although a few pipes and hydrants had been put in for 
protecting the wards, the appropriations had not been sufficient 
to complete the water service, and there was practically no 
means at hand for checking the flames. It is well known that 
the insane are very difficult to control in case of fire, which 
excites and attracts them; and although the officers and 
attendants worked heroically to save their patients, they could 
not rescue all. It appears from the evidence given before the 
coroner’s jury that the superintendent of the asylum, Dr. 
Dewey, had repeatedly called the attention of the Legislature to 
the unprotected state of the building, but had not succeeded in 
obtaining the appropriation of a sum adequate for making a 
change; the Legislature having apparently dismissed the sub- 
ject with the easy assurance, which we find in the newspaper 
account, that “it was supposed that every precaution possible 
had been taken against fire.” ~The character of these ‘‘ precau- 
tions,” which were, as we suppose, under the direct charge of 
the three State Commissioners, may be inferred from the fact, 
shown by evidence before the coroner, that the top of the hot- 
air furnace in the basement was only four inches from the 
underside of the pine floor-beams, ‘This circumstance is quite 
sufficient to account for the fire, and the only wonder is that it 
had not occurred before. It seems that the superintendent had 
asked to have the floors over the furnace changed, but his 
request was disregarded, and after the joists had become thor- 
oughly dried out, a cold winter’s night, with a little urging of 
the furnace fire, were followed by their natural consequences. 
Y the liberality of Mr, Money Seals of Rochester, New 
York, the American Public Health Association is enabled 
this year to offer valuable prizes for essays on four sub- 
jects of importance to public hygiene. The first subject as- 
signed is that of “ Healthy homes and foods for the working 
classes ; ;”’ the second is, “‘ The sanitary conditions and necessi- 
ties of school-houses and school life;” the third is “ Disinfec- 
tion and individual prophylaxis against infectious disease,” and 
the last is, ‘The preventable causes of disease, injury and 





death in American manufactories and workshops, and the best | 


means and appliances for preventing and avoiding them.” 
Two prizes are offered for each subject, one of five hundred 
dollars for the best essay, and one of two hundred dollars for 
the second in merit. The object particularly sought in invit- 
ing these essays is the promotion of original investigation, and 


eration than laborious compilations from books. Essays in- 
tended to compete for prizes must be in the hands of the 
Secretary of the Association, Dr. Irving A. Watson, Concord, 
New Hampshire, on or before October 15 next, and awards 
will be made at the meeting of the Association, in December. 


the industrial world. A year or more ago several pro- 

cesses were introduced for combining iron with a consid- 
erable percentage of zinc, giving a white, ductile, and malleable 
metal, not subject to corrosion, and, one would think, invaluable 
for the purposes to which tin plate and galvanized iron are now 
applied. More recently, an alloy of iron, copper, and manga- 
nese has been produced, containing about two parts each of 
copper and manganese to oue of iron, which when cast in blocks 
is perfectly malleable and extremely tough. By adding zinc 
the alloy can be softened, so as to be capable of rolling into 
plates of any thickness. Whether an alloy containing so "large 
a proportion of such expensive metals as copper and manga- 
nese would ever replace iron is doubtful, but the zinc and iron 
alloy promises to be of great importance. 


Arise ina of iron are beginning to play an important part in 





Mr. Edward O’Keenan, is described in Le Génie Civil. 

The construction of the battery is very simple, each ele- 
ment consisting of a porous cup, standing in a glass beaker, 
much like some forms of the Leclanché ‘battery ; ; but the re- 
agents used differ from those employed in the Leclanché 
battery. The negative pole is naturally of zinc, dipping into a 
solution of pure sulphuric acid in water, in the proportion of 
seven parts of acid to one hundred of water. The zinc is 
amalgamated, to prevent local action; and in order to main- 
tain the amalgamation a small dose of persulphate of mercury 
is dissolved in the acid bath. The remainder of the battery is 
formed by filling the porous cup with binoxide of lead, and 
inserting a cylinder of carbon. The carbon prevents the for- 
mation of local circuits in the mass of peroxide of lead, after 
the deoxidation produced by the action of the battery has 
gone far enough to reduce a part of the oxide to metallic lead, 
while it remains itself unchanged, although it appears to con- 
tribute a small portion of electric force to that derived from 
the other reagents. ‘The theory of the battery is simple: the 
zine is oxidized and dissolved by the acid, and the oxide of 
lead is reduced, with so little loss from local circuits that the 
whole theoretical electro-motive force due to the chemical com- 
bination is said to be delivered at the poles of the battery until 
the action is interfered with by polarization, which finally cuts 
off about one-third of the force of the current. After the 
battery becomes inactive, through the solution of the zine, or 
the reduction of the oxide of lead, which may take place in a 
year or two, instead of being thrown away, or the chemicals 
renewed, a current from a dynamo-electric machine is passed 
through it for a certain length of time, in a direction opposite 
to that of the battery itself. Under the influence of this cur- 
rent the battery is gradually reconstituted. The sulphate of 
zine dissolved in the acid liquid is decomposed, precipitating 
metallic zinc on what remains of the cylinder or plate which 
formed the negative pole, and reviving pure sulphuric acid in 
the bath; while the metallic lead in the porous cup absorbs the 
oxygen set free from the zinc sulphate, becoming reconverted 
into peroxide, which, as soon as the operation is finished, is 
ready to work with its original energy for another year. 


A REMARKABLE electric battery, recently invented by 





HE island of Delos has long been one of the most interest- 
ing portions of the world for the archeologist’; not that 
the remains of antiquity which exist there are particularly 

important, but because the island, as the most sacred portion of 
Greece, the sanctuary of Apollo and Diana, occupied a posi- 
tion in the ancient world which must have given to the life of 
its inhabitants, and to the ceremonies performed in its temples, 
a character differing from anything known elsewhere. History 
tells us marvellous stories of the purity which reigned through- 
out the island. No dog was ever allowed to enter it, and no 
death was permitted to ‘take place upon it, all persons suffering 
from fatal disease being carried, unde: strict laws, to the 
neighboring island of Rhané, that the birth-place of the sun 


| and the moon might not be profaned by mortal weakness. 
the results of intelligent study will receive much higher consid- | 


Although the sanctity of the place was so great that even the 
barbarians respected it, and in all the wars between the Greeks 
and the Persians it was never invaded, the buildings which 


| once stood there have almost completely disappeared, and 


nothing is left but the foundations of the temples. One of 


these has just been excavated by a French expedition, and 
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presents a very singular plan, the pronaos and the cella, or 
sanctuary, being separated by a long gallery, having a walk 
all around it, at the level of the floor of the remaining portions 
of the temple, and a large sunken space within. It is known 
that a famous altar existed at Delos, made, according to the tra- 
dition, of the horns of the goats or stags killed by Diana upon 
Mount Cynthus, the highest portion of the island; and it is 
suggested that the sanctuary of the temple may have been the 
place of this altar, and that the long gallery which precedes it 
may have been built for the sacred dances which, as is known, 
took place before the altar of horns. In this case, the dan- 
cers occupied the sunken central space, while the spectators 
looked on from the surrounding platform. 
7 
A in boilers or tanks, without cutting the plate, is described 
in Le Génie Civil. Although the process is rather rude 
as yet, the theory on which it rests is a mc 3t ingenious one, 
and the principle is capable of being applied to a very extended 
range of similar tests. M. Lebasteur, the engineer of the great 
French railway company Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean, deserves 
to have his name remembered as the inventor of the process, 
which in his hands has given results of singular accuracy. To 
test the thickness of a particular boiler-plate, or portion of a 
plate, M. Lebasteur spreads on the plate which he wishes to 
examine a spot of tallow, about one one-hundredth of an inch 
thick, and makes a similar application to a bit of sheet-iron of 
known thickness. He then applies to each, during a certain 
time, a small object, heated to a point as nearly constant as 
possible; using generally for the purpose one of the little 
cauterizing instruments made for surgical purposes. On the 
application of the hot instrument the tallow melts, forming a 
circle of bare metal around the heated point, bounded, after 
the place has cooled, by a little ring of tallow, raised above the 
surrounding portions. If the cautery has been applied for the 
same length of time to each plate, the diameters of the little 
melted circles upon the two plates will be to each other in- 
versely as the thickness of the plates. The explanation of 
this of course is that in the thicker plate the heat of the cau- 
terizing tool is conducted away so rapidly by the larger mass 
of metal that a small portion only is made hot enough to melt 
the tallow on it; while in the thin plate the heat is less freely 
diffused, and the effect extends laterally to a greater distance. 
Some variation in the results would probably come from the 
different chemical composition of plates tested, but it is worth 
noting that the direction of the fibres in the plates seems to 
have no influence whatever on the melting of the tallow. 





METHOD of determining the thickness of the iron plates 





T is interesting to observe that in France, that home of new 
social ideas, the better class of architects have of late years 
taken an important part in the movements which seek to 

improve the relations between workingmen and their employers. 
In the great strikes among the building trades which took 
place in Paris not long ago the Société Centrale, the great 
French professional association, was appealed to frequently, 
both by the masters and the men, and its influence undoubtedly 
did much to promote the settlement of those deplorable 
disputes. Although connected more directly with the em- 
ployers than their workmen, it has been common with French 
architects, ever since the time of Viollet-le-Duc, and perhaps 
longer, to interest themselves in individual men whom they 
observe to be particularly skilful or intelligent; and for some 
time the Société Centrale has annually awarded medals to 
meritorious journeymen in all the building trades. This exam- 
ple of interest and good feeling seems to have encouraged 
similar sentiments among the master-builders, and a few days 
ago a number of architects, besides all the principal officers of 
the Société Centrale, were invited to participate in the presen- 
tation of medals, given by the various associations of master- 
builders and mechanics to the workmen who had most dis- 
tinguished themselves by long and faithful service. The cere- 
mony was dignified by the presence of the Minister of the 
Interior, M. Waldeck-Rousseau, who explained the official 
view of the labor question in an excellent speech, and pre- 
sented, on behalf of the Government, an additional medal to 
the workman most distinguished in the award of the masters’ 
recompenses, announcing at the same time the nomination of 
the president of the masters’ association, M. Bertrand, as a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honor. The veteran among the 
workmen, who received both the masters’ and the Government 





medal, was M. Asseline, who had been sixty-five years in the 
service of a certain firm of painters and glaziers; while another 
medallist, M. Chardin, had been engaged fifty-two years in the 
shop of M. Gay, a joiner. The presentation of the medals was 
followed by a dinner at the Continental, of which three hun- 
dred and thirty masters and men partook, under the presi- 
dency of the Prefect of the Seine, and sentiments of regard 
and concord were expressed, by the delegates of the trades- 
unions as well as the masters, which, it is to be hoped, will 
not be forgotten when the next difference of opinion arises 
between them. 





HE economical manufacturers and railway engineers of 
France and Germany have long made use of the dust and 
refuse of coal mines by mixing it with tar and compressing 

it into cakes, which are sold at a low price, and when well made 
answer every purpose to which coal in lumps is applied. Le Gé- 
nie Civil gives an account of a new machine for manufacturing 
these coal-dust cakes, together with statistics of the cost of the 
process which are quite interesting. The most important pecu- 
liarity of the new machine consists in its appliances for keeping 
the coal-dust hot while it is mixed with the tar and pressed into 
moulds. In the ordinary process the coal-dust and tar are put 
together into a sort of mortar-mill, and the mixture is carried 
from this to the moulding-machines ; but moisture, if not origi- 
nally present in the dust, often is in the mill, and interferes se- 
riously with the cohesion of the particles ; so that the improved 
machine not only saves the labor of handling and transportation 
from the mortar-mill to the moulding-press, but secures by its 
heating devices the expulsion of all moisture, and economizes tar 
through the incipient softening of the bituminous portions of 
the coal. After the mixture of coal and tar is ready, it passes 
immediately into another part of the machine, where it is 
subjected to a double compression, which forms it into hard, 
brick-shaped lumps, weighing three pounds each, but moulded 
with grooves on each face, to facilitate the breaking of the 
lumps if that should be necessary. The operation of a single 
machine, set up in a factory by itself, requires the attention of 
a foreman, two firemen, two laborers, who supply coal-dust and 
tar, and four boys to load the bricks on cars, or pile them in 
storage sheds; and the cost, for labor alone, is, in France, ten 
cents per ton of completed bricks, The coal required for heat- 
ing the dust and tar costs at most, even where the dust is very 
damp, eight cents a ton; so that, even with an allowance of 
twenty per cent additional for contingencies, the cost of the 
product, exclusive of that of the coal-dust and tar, is twenty- 
two cents aton. In most mining districts, coal-dust is a waste 
product, which can be had for nothing by any one who will 
carry it away, and tar, in soft coal districts, is not of much 
greater value; so that there would seem to be a prospect of 
considerable profit in the establishment of a similar manufac- 
ture in many parts of our own country. 





HE story of the fraud said to be practised by certain Shef- 
field manufacturers, in selling Bessemer or Siemens-Martin 
~ steel under the name of cast steel, which has hitherto been 
appropriated to blistered steel, cast in crucibles, and worth five 
times as much as the Bessemer steel, is partly explained by one 
of the Sheffield journals, which says that tool steel is made by 
the Sheffield manufacturers of blistered steel and Bessemer or 
Siemens-Martin steel melted together in different proportions, 
according to the use which is to be made of the metal. Spring 
steel, for instance, is made of nearly equal parts of Bessemer 
and crucible steel, while razors and files contain from two to 
three parts of crucible steel to one of the inferior metal; and 
shears and agricultural implements are nearly all Bessemer 
steel. There is no objection, certainly, to mixing the two qual- 
ities of steel in such proportions as may be found to give the 
qualities desired for making tools at lessened expense, but 
even if the mixture were better than the best blistered steel, 
there would be fraud in calling it by a name intended to deceive 
the purchaser into supposing that he was buying a more costly, 
even if inferior product. Unfortunately, however, it rarely 
happens that business competition leads to improvement in the 
quality of goods at the same time that it reduces their cost; and 
consumers of cutlery who have found the mark “ Warranted 
Cast Steel,” to mean one thing on Sheffield goods, and some- 
thing else ov those from other places, will be likely to confine 
their dealings to those manufacturers whose expressions they 
can understand. 
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STATUES AND MONUMENTS OF LONDON.!—I. 


ONDON, the metropolis of wealth and 

fashion, has also from the earliest 

times been the centre 
to which the ablest men of 
the country have come. It 
has offered an irresistible 
attraction to them. Here 
alone could those conscious 
of possessing exceptional 
gifts and capacities be cer- 
tain of finding their equals, 
and of securing the recogni- 
tion due to them. Omitting 
those whose pursuits neces- 
sarily brought them to the 
centre of affairs and of busi- 
ness, such as_ statesmen, 
lawyers, merchants, artists 
and actors, we find that 
literary men, poets, histo- 
rians and humorists, men of 
such varied intellects as 
Chaucer and Milton, Dr. 
Johnson and Goldsmith, 
Dickens and Thackeray, 
Carlyle and Macaulay, made 
London their home, and 
identified their names with it. 

It may be worth while to consider in what manner 
London has done honor to its greatest citizens. ‘To 
some, statues have been erected in its public places; 
to others, burial in Westminster Abbey or in St. Paul’s, 








Lord Derby, Parliament Square, 
1864. Noble, Sculptor. 








Harrison and four other regicides were hanged. The statue has great 
merit; it is worthy of its position and subject, reminding one not a 
little, from some points of view, of Vandyke’s portraits of the King. 
We are indebted for statues of Charles 

the Second and James the Second to 

ep od Tobias Rustat, a page of the back stairs 
of the royal palace, whom Evelyn men- 

tions as “a very simple, ignorant, but 

honest and loyal creature.” He accumu- 

lated wealth through various patent offices, 

and showed his gratitude to his royal 

masters by lending money for the erection 


‘ of their statues (without expectation of 
} repayment). Of two statues of Charles 
4 the Second, one, said to be by Grinling 
AA Gibbons, is in front of Chelsea Hospital, 


the other at Windsor; that of James the 
Second [see Illustrations], certainly exe- 
yA: cuted by Gibbons, one of the best statues 
in London, stands in the quiet place at 
the back of Whitehall Chapel, near to the 
spot where his father was executed. 
‘The figure is in classical armor, with 
flowing robes. Gibbons received £500 
for it,—a large sum in those days. 
William the Third remained without 
monument of any kind, even in the Abbey, 
where he was buried, till more than a 
4 2 century’ after his death, when an eques- 
trian statue of him was erected in St. 
James’s Square by J. Bacon (1808). Of 
Queen Anne there are three existing 
statues, viz., in front of St. Paul’s [see LI- 








.with or without a monument has been accorded; and f lustrations}, and in the wae of the two 
to some, again, who have been buried elsewhere, ceno- i squares called after her. ‘The best is in 
taphs or busts have been erected in one or other of OL RY. 3 fay Queen’s Square West. George the First 
these great fanes. . ARTA bv stands on the campanile of Bloomsbury 
° . , me ANA IVa! Church. Of George the Second we had 
Of statues, in proportion to the vast extent of f rea ; age Oe : ay 
London, we have, perhaps fortunately, but few. It is LN : till lately a statue in Leicester Square: it 
only within the present century that they have been INET AT SN was sunk into a pit, while the aang 
erected in the open air to others than our sovereigns. aap A, aN) occupied by Mr. Wyld’s Globe,” and reap- 
The earliest statue was that of Charles the First. 7 Lo Hb ise peared so mutilated that it was removed 
From his time to the present each successive occupant y and made awey with. Few people would 
of the throne has been honored in the same manner. , ~ c\e — that George the Third would be a 
Few of these statues, however, have come up to the Y ah good subject for a statue ; but when a young 
level of the first. As is well known, the statue of , 3 — his figure was slight and graceful. 
Charles the First was the work, in 1633, of Hubert le = ~ c There are two ry ves of him, the one in 
Sueur, a pupil of John of Bologna, executed at the = ‘ : the courtyard of Somerset House by J. 
cost of Lord Arundel, the collector of antique mar- 3 Bie Bacon, representing him in his early 
bles. It was probably one of the first which cast : z years, in a classical style with bare arms 
aside armor or classical costume, and represented its = s = and legs, one of the most effective works 
subject in the dress he ordinarily wore, and the horse ERE : i in London. In front of it there is a 
with its usual caparison, minus only its saddle-girths. ERE ; semi-recumbent figure representing the 
During the Commonwealth this statue was sold, with af E A Bris Thames, of great power. He was till 
AE : - uf more happy in his second statue, an 
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the express condition that it should be ~==[=————- 
broken up. Its purchaser, a brazier, hid 


the statue against better times, and mean- & — —— 


while made a profit by selling supposed relies of it; on the Restora- 
tion the statue again appeared, and was mounted on a pedestal, de- 
signed by the celebrated Grinling Gibbons, on the site where General 





1[When we encountered some months ago in the Nineteenth Century this 
paper by Mr. G. Shaw Lefevre, First Commissioner of Public Works, Lon- 
don, it seemed to us that it missed much of its possible value, even to 
English readers familiar with the metropolis, because of its lack of illustra- 
tion. In the interest of American readers we have done what we could to 
supply’ the deficiency, and trust we have succeeded passably well, though 
as we have often had to work from small photographs and wood-cuts the 
results may in some cases be but caricatures of the originals. The reason 
that all statues here mentioned are not illustrated is simply that our agent 
after long search was unable to procure the necessary views.— Eps, AMERI- 
CAN ARCHITECT.} 














Albert Memorial, Kensington. G. G. Scott, Architect. 


equestrian figure by Matthew Wyatt, in Pall Mall East; one of very 
great merit, full of spirit, and with a certain charm of simplicity 
combined with action [see Illustrations]. 

The statue of George the Fourth by Chantrey, an equestrian figure 
of much nobility, was intended to surmount the Marble Arch, when 
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in front of Buckingham Palace, but has found a place on one of 
the pedestals in front of the National Gallery ‘ey I}lustrations ], 
and so far no fitting companion has been found for the correspond- 




















Charles |, Charing Cross, 1633. Hubert le Sueur, Sculptor. Pedestal by Grinling 
z Gibbons. 


ing pedestal. The statues of William the Fourth in Cannon Street 
and of Queen Victoria in the Royal Exchange require no comments. 
Of other royal personages we have the Duke of York by West- 
macott, in 1836, on the top of the hideous column in Pall Mall 
[see Illustrations], far removed from his creditors, as the wits 
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The Prince Consort, Holborn Viaduct. Bacon, Sculptor, 1873. 


of the day said; the Duke of Cumberland, an equestrian statue 
of the worst style in Cavendish Square by Cheere; the Duke of 
Kent by Gagahan, in Portland Place; an equestrian statue of the 











late Prince Consort by Bacon in 1873, on the Holborn Viaduct, and 
the gilded statue of the same Prince under the gorgeous canopy op- 
posite to the Albert Hall. It is the fashion in some quarters to de- 
preciate this memorial, but there is unquestionably much work of the 
greatest merit about it. The frieze round the 
base with figures in high relief, and the groups 
of statuary represent- ing the four continents, 
and especially that of \j Asia by 7h are very 
good. The Prince’s i figure, also by Foley, is not 
one of that sculptor’s fF si most successful works, and 
satestanelaly an avenue has been laid out 
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‘' America.'' Albert Memorial, Kensington. 


leading to the back of the statue, which is its least favorable aspect. 
There is certainly no monument of modern times which excites more 
interest, or which gives so much pleasure to the public. 

Of statesmen, the first to receive the honor of a statue in the = 
air in London was William Pitt. His 
likeness by Chan- trey is a striking 
one and not want- ing in dignity, but 
too ponderous. 


Since his time four 
other Prime Minis- 


ters have been 
honored in the same manner, and, Par- 
liament Square has 


: been devoted 
specially to this # purpose. Statues 

















*‘Asia.'’ Foley, Sculptor. Albert Memorial, Kensington. 


of Canning by Westmacott, of Peel by Behnes [see Illustrations], of 
Palmerston and Lord Derby, and lastly and very lately, of Lord 
Beaconsfield by Raggi [see Tllustrations], have been erected there. 
There remain places for two more on this sacred spot; one of 
these must necessarily be reserved for the only living man who was 








‘* Musical Composers.'' Armstead, Sculptor. From the Podium of the Albert 
Memorial, Kensington. 


the contemporary and equal of those already there. It is to be 
regretted that a statue of Lord Russell has not been also erected 
here in place of the marble statue in the Central Hall of Westmin- 
ster. It would complete the group of statesmen of the era. Of the 
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statues, those of Derby and Palmerston are inferior and vulgar; 
by far the best is the most recent, that of Lord Beaconsfield; it 
is a statue of the greatest merit, a sfriking likeness, and with that 
expression, inscrutable and slightly cynical, so well known to those 
who sat opposite to him in the House of Commons. It is with satis- 
faction that I look back to having selected this site for it, after con- 
sultation with Sir Stafford Northcote, and that it fell to my duty to 





William Pitt, Hanover Square. Robert Peel, Cheapside. Behnes, 
Chantrey, Sculptor. Sculptor. 


take over the statue on the part of the Commissioners of Works at 
the ceremony of its unveiling. Looking down on the vast assembly 
on that occasion, with its expression of lofty unconcern, the statue 
seemed to invite as an inscription the well-known lines : — 

Virtus, repulss nescia sordid ; 

Intaminatis fulget honoribus, 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitrio popularis aura. 
Hor. Od, iii. 2. 17. 

There is also another statue of Peel by Behnes in Cheapside, and 
within the last month a statue has been erected to Mr. Gladstone by 
Joy, in Walbrook [see Illustrations]. It should also be mentioned 
that there are statues by Westmacott of Charles Fox (1814) in 
Bloomsbury Square — a figure most inappropriately represented in 
Roman costume, with bare arms and seated, and in other respects 
without a redeeming quality —of a Duke of Bedford in Russell 
Square, and of Lord William Bentinck, by Campbell, in Cavendish 
Square. 





SEWERAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL AT PROVI- 
DENCE.!—II. 
BY GEORGE E. WARING, JR. 
ee claims of the chemical 


processes of purification 

have been restated, and 
fairly set forth in the report. 
The same can hardly be said 
of its treatment of the irriga- 
tion alternative, where it 
would have been prudent to 
go a little deeper than to the 
mere reports of local engi- 
neers and sewage farmers. 
The general result of the for- 
eign works reported on being 
















Ome y for taken as a basis, it is assumed, 
ae | he without question, that one 


acre of irrigation area is re- 
quired for each 100 of the 
population, or, for a popula- 
tion of 300,000, 3,000 acres 
of irrigation area. 

There are several things to be considered in this connection: In 
the first place, a very large proportion of the storm-water falling on 
the surface of the town, frequently reported as “all,” flows to the ir- 
rigation-field, and provision must be made for taking care of it, in 
spite of the fact that during heavy rains the irrigation-area is already 
saturated by the same storm that increases the flow of the sewage. 
Another is, that in many cases the amount of land used is greater 
than is now needed, provision having been made for the future growth 
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1 Proposed plan of a Sewerage System and for the Disposal of the Sewage of 
the City of Providence, R. I., by Samuel M. Gray, City Engi 
No, 25, 1884. Continued from page 45, No. 474. 
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of tributary population, often because the effort is made to derive a 
profit from the irrigation, for which end the oversaturation of the land 
even during storms must so far as possible be avoided. 

An analysis of the facts and figures of irrigation-farms at once 
demonstrates the possibility of increasing, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, the number of persons whose wastes can be taken care of by an 
acre of land. These facts and figures are a part of the literature of 
the profession, and one does not need to go personally to Europe to 
get them. 

For example, at Gennevilliers 600 hectares of land (1.482 acres), 
dispose of 18,000,000 cubic metres (4,950,000,000 gallons) per annum. 
This is 30,000 cubic metres per hectare or 3,340,081 gallons per acre 
per annum, that is 9,151 gallons per acre per day. At 60 gallons per 
person, being Mr. Gray’s estimate of sewage and subsoil water, this is 
equal to over 150 persons per acre. We happen to have an inci- 
dental reference indicating that the soil at Gennevilliers is capable of 
receiving a much larger amount of sewage, in the report of Marie- 
Davy’s experiment with a large artificial area drained at a depth of 
six feet. This was covered with growing crops, and it received sew- 
age at the rate of 48,000 cubic metres per hectare per annum. Dur- 
ing the six months of the experiment, 24,000 cubic metres of sewage 
per hectare being applied, only 1,600 cubic metres per hectare reached 
the drains six feet below the surface. The rest was evaporated by 
the land and by the crops. This shows that a much larger dose might 
have been applied. What was applied was equal to 12,576,000 gal- 
lons per hectare, or 5,093,117 gallons per acre per annum, being 13,- 
953 gallons per day, giving at 60 gallons per person 232 persons per 
acre. This can be exceeded. 

Mr. Pontzen says, in his report on the sewerage of Havre, “ Ex- 
perience at Gennevilliers has demonstrated that on permeable lands, 
the yearly irrigation may reach even to 100,000 cubic metres per 
hectare.” 

By the calculation above made, this would give 487 persons per 
acre. 

It is to be borne in mind, however, that the use of sewage at Gen- 
nevilliers is entirely at the discretion of the landholders; they use 
what they want and as they want it. The work is therefore con- 
trolled from the agricultural, and not at all from the purification 
standpoint. 

Dr. Frankland, in his experiments on the filtering power of soils 
with reference to sewage, found that one acre of odes land devoted 
to purification without reference to the agricultural result, would dis- 
pose of the sewage of 3,300 persons, and Bailey Denton considers it 
entirely safe to depend upon one-third of this capacity, apportioning 
the land where purification is the chief object at the rate of 1,100 per- 
sons per acre. 

All of this shows that it would not be imprudent with a porous sub- 
soil suitably drained to depend on an acre of land to dispose of the 
sewage of at least 800 persons, being less than one-fourth of Dr. 
Frankland’s limit. This would reduce the area required by Provi- 
dence after its population shall have reached 300,000 to 375 acres. 
Therefore it would seem that Mr. Gray had discarded the compara- 
tively inexpensive and perfectly efficient method of irrigation and 
adopted the very costly and less efficient one of chemical treatment 
without a full apprehension of present knowledge on the subject. 
With irrigation, the effluent would reach a high degree of purity ; with 
chemical treatment the purification would probably be sufficient to 
allow the sewage to be delivered into the river without causing an- 
noyance to the people. Whether or not the delivery of the large 
amount of chemicals necessarily carried in solution in the effluent, 
and subjected to the action of the salt sea-water would’ have an un- 
favorable effect on the fish and shell-fish of the waters can only be 
conjectured. Mr. Gray gives us no light on this subject, for he does 
not tell us which of the many chemical systems he proposes to use. 

Were irrigation adopted, the area of land available on’ the Seekonk 
Plains (about 1,000 acres) would for many years to come, and doubt- 
less for all time to come, allow nearly the whole area to be devoted 
to remunerative agriculture. 

The foregoing calculations are based on the assumption that arti- 
ficial pumping and purification are to be applied to all of the sewage 
as Mr. Gray advises. All of the manufacturing waste, all of the 
subsoil-water, all of the rain-water falling on one very large area of 
the city, and a notable proportion of the rain-water falling on the 
whole city, without reference to its original condition, is first of all 
to be made equally foul, then all is to be pumped and all is to be 
purified. 

Is this necessary ? If not necessary, is it good engineering or good 
economy to provide for it? It looks like a sacrifice of public money 
in the interest of the professional reputation of one she either has 
failed to acquire the convictions which full knowledge of the subject 
must create, or has not the courage that such convictions should give. 

Mr. Gray has spoken favorably of the separate system of sewerage, 
as most engineers speak favorably of it in the abstract. That part 
of his report which I[ have italicized would seem conclusive. It is not 
worth while here to enter into a discussion of the merits or demerits 
of this system. The report itself accepts it for portions of Provi- 
dence. Let us see what, if it were applied to the whole city, would 
be its effect on the serious problem now in hand. Mauch of the exist- 
ing system of sewers could be converted into separate sewers without 
difficulty, and in the construction of the sewerage for the rest of the 
city the cost would average surely less than half of the cost of com- 
bined sewers for the same district. 
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While many difficult questions would arise as to the disposal of 
factory waste, street dirt, etc., which are too long to consider here, 
no one familiar with the business of town sewerage will dispute the 
proposition that it is practicable to collect all of the filth of the city, 
which cannot be conveniently removed otherwise, into a system of 
separate sewers. ‘This being done, the chief factor of the problem is 
changed from 58,000,000 to 18,000,000, the capacity of the intercept- 
ing sewers and of the pumps being reduced by 70 percent. By leav- 
ing the subsoil-water outjof the account we should probably lower the 
chief factor to 12,000,000, and reduce the intercepting and pumping 
works by nearly 80 per cent. After such reduction let us again con- 
sider the alternative methods of disposal, whether by irrigation or by 
chemical treatment. Naturally, the cost of chemical treatment would 
be reduced measurably in proportion to the amount of sewage to be 
treated. On the other hand, the tax to be imposed on the purifying 
power of the soil would be very much lessened. 

Assuming that there is on the Seekonk Plains 1,000 acres of land 
available, the entire flow of 18,000,000 gallons per day, could it be 
evenly distributed over this 1,000 acres, would amount to less than 
two quarts per square feet of the whole area. The voids of a cubic 
foot of sand amount to more than two gallons, so that 18,000,000 gal- 
lons of sewage evenly distributed over 1,000 acres of sandy land would 
not saturate it three inches deep. It may be saturated three feet 
deep — intermittently — without disadvantage. 

There exists no precedent, and there is no rule for determining ex- 
actly how large a population can be provided for on an acre of land, 
if the waters are collected by a strictly separate system, no storm- 
water and no subsoil-water being admitted. The real tax on the soil 
is not in disposing of the organic constituents of the sewage, that 
which the population has added to it, but in getting rid of the water 
so as to leave its purifying agencies room to act on the filth, it would 
surely be perfectly safe to say that with 1,000 acres of land available, 
as on Seekonk Plain, arranged for intermittent delivery onto differ- 
ent areas, only one-third of the whole being in use in any given week 
or month, 18,000,000 gallons of sewage, containing the wastes pro- 
duced by a population of 300,000 would be perfectly disposed of with 
very little interference with profitable agriculture, leaving a fair 
chance that the irrigation-farm would be able to pay a good part if 
not the whole of the cost of pumping. The case would be still better 
with the subsoil-water excluded. 

The question whether or not it is premature to provide permanent 
works for a population so large as 300,000 can be answered better in 
the community to which it relates than elsewhere. All that it is worth 
while to say here is that so far as the limit of population can be re- 
duced, in just so far may the cost of disposal by either system and 
the cost of the construction of permanent works be reduced also. 

The data are not at hand on which to base an estimate of the cost 
of separate sewerage works and irrigation~disposal works to be con- 
trasted with the estimate given by Mr. Gray. This, however, may 
be stated definitely: The separate system is especially applicable to 
Providence, where there is generally a short and easy means for get- 
ting rid of storm-water. If properly applied there to the sewerage 
of acommunity of 300,000, with suflicient storm-water sewers, it would 
not cost in original construction so much as one-half the cost of the 
combined system. Its total outflow instead of being 58,000,000 gal- 
lons per day, would surely not exceed 18,000,000 gallons per day, all 
surface-water and subsoil-water being excluded. It would probably 
be more nearly 12,000,000. This volume of sewage, bearing the 
filth that it would, could be satisfactorily and economically purified 
by irrigation. 

If the people of Providence are prudent they will investigate this 
matter very thoroughly before committing themselves to the enor- 
mous expenditure contemplated in the report under consideration. 

As a rough estimate, hardly even that, but only a shrewd guess, 
these figures will probably be safe to put in contrast with the $6,891,- 
772 required to construct and maintain the works that Mr. Gray 

roposes : — 

Probably when their adjacent property is fully occupied, along the 
50 miles of sewers now built, the population will be 100,000; for the 
remaining 200,000, by the same token, 100 miles of sewers would be 
needed. Combined sewers would cost probably over $20,000 per 
mile. This would add over $2,000,000 to the grand total, and make 
it in round numbers say $9,000,000. 

The figures for a separate system with irrigation works would not 
exceed the following : — 


Arranging to exclude storm-water from the present lateral 


sewers, say 40 miles at $2, $100,000 
Mains to connect these, say 10 miles at $10,000 100,000 
100 miles separate sewers with flush-tanks and subsoil 

drains at $7,500 750,000 
20 miles storm-water sewers (following the straightest 

course to the rivers), at $10,000 200,000 
Pumps and buildings 100,000 
5 miles force-main and sewer to irrigation-area at $50,000 250,000 
1,000 acres, prepared for use, at $1,000 1,000,000 
Capitalization of pumping, 12,000,000 gallons, say $8,000 seeneinn 


per year (at 4 per cent) 


$2,700,000 
These are very liberal figures, ample to cover all contingent ex- 
penses, and leave the completely equipped sewage-farm free of all 
charge, though it could probably be made to earn one-half if not all 
of the pumping outlay. 
This comparative estimate is of course only offered by way of il- 





lustration. Mr. Gray might show that the extension of the combined 
system would cost less than $20,000 per mile ; but on the other hand 
it is altogether probable that an exact, careful estimate of the whole 
cost of the alternative work proposed would be less than $2,700,000. 

It is quite possible that a careful study of the whole subject might 
show controlling advantages in the use of the combined system in 
certain parts of the city, if not in all of it; it is possible that difficul- 
ties not here considered might prevent the considerable use of the 
separate system ; it is possible too, that there would be difficulties not 
apparent without a study on the ground why irrigation would not 
answer the purpose and why chemical treatment must be resorted to. 

These points are not intended to be covered in this review. What 
is intended is to emphasize the principle that engineers in their pub- 
lic utterances on questions of the importance and magnitude of the 
one under consideration, where enormous outlay is at stake, and where 
the permanent interests of a great community are involved, should 
pay suflicient respect to the intelligence and discretion of their read- 
ers to set forth all of the controlling facts in the clearest way, and 
that they should in making their recommendations follow the deduc- 
tions which flow naturally from their premises as stated. 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE STATE CAPITOL, HARTFORD, CONN. MR. R. M. UPJOHN, AR- 
CHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE building is built of marble and is made fire-proof: except 
where groined arches are used ; it has iron and brick for floors 
and ceilings. The building fronts north and south for main 

fronts; is 296 feet long, and 199 feet deep. Height to top of roof 99 
feet; to top of figure on dome 256 feet. 

Over the entrances on the main fronts of the major parts of build- 
ing, the walls are supported by richly moulded and crocketted arches 
resting on carved capitals of marble, which are 25 feet around abacus, 
and these are supported on monolithic polished granite shafts, 3 feet 
4 inches in diameter. The tympana of these arches are filled with 
marble — fields for sculpture illustrative of the history of the State ; 
on one is cut the Charter Oak. Above the arches to the sills of the 
second-story windows, the wall is richly diapered, beneath them and 
running entirely around the building is a belt-course, also diapered. 

It is intendéd that sculpture should form an important feature in 
the architecture of this building. There is a provision for twenty- 
eight statues, the canopies and pedestals, supported by richly-carved 
capitals, and the polished granite shafts and carved corbels are al- 
ready in place. Two of these have statues upon them, one of Jonathan 
Trumbull and the other Roger Sherman. Besides these there are 
fifty-six bust panels, but only two have been occupied, one by Horace 
Bushnell the other by Noah Webster. The piers supporting the dome 
are of granite and brick : they are grouped together and for capitals 
have a continuous abacus which measures for each 288 feet. On this 
construction rests the dome, which is a dodecagon. The cupola which 
is entirely of marble is supported on a brick cone. The platform is 
18 feet in diameter; around the drum of the dome are galleries for 
ascent, which are built in the thickness of the wall, parts of the walls 
are 12 feet thick; in the interior there is a whispering gallery. The 
pinnacles at the angles of the dome have for terminals marble statues 
by Ward; they represent Science, Agriculture, Art, ete. The stair- 
cases are a remarkable feature in this building. The platforms and 
landings are of granite ; the balustrades with granite shafts and carved- 
marble caps and bases. There are forty-six polished granite shafts 
on the staircases. The entrances on the north and east fronts are 
through open vestibules, at the second arcades are the doors. The 
northern entrance is into a hall 28 feet high, and 42 feet x 55 feet, 
with a groined ceiling in brick, rising from piers and polished granite 
columns and centrally from coupled shafts with foliated capitals of mar- 
bie and carved bases. The southern entrance is intended for a car- 
riage entrance, and they pass through a colonnade about 90 feet long. 
The Senate Chamber is 50 feet x 40 feet, with a coffered ceiling 35 
feet high. The galleries are on each end of the room; the wainscot- 
ing and finish are of oak; on either side of this chamber are rooms for 
the different State officers, those nearest are 26 feet x 26 feet, all well 
lighted. The Representative Hall is 84 feet x 56 feet x 48 feet high 
with coffered ceiling. The gallery is behind the speaker and is sep- 
arated from the main room by coupled shafts with caps and bases of 
marble, and will seat 250 persons. The seats are arranged amphi- 
theatrically; this room is finished in black walnut. 

The Supreme Court is on the second floor, 50 feet x 31 feet, and 
35 feet high ; it is finished in oak. 

The library is over the centre of the main front; it is 55 feet x 85 
feet and 35 teet high, paved with encaustic tile ; it is finished in oak 
for bookcases, of very much plainer design than furnished by the arch- 
itect. The light shafts at the centre of the intermediate parts of the 
building support colonnades which extend from the ground floor to 
the roof, and give ample light and ventilation to the halls and other 
parts of the building. ‘The building is abundantly light in every part, 
and from its open character forms many unexpected vistas. Some day 
perhaps the State will have the money to expend on stronger colors 
for the interior. The building cost $2,500,000. 


ROUEN CATHEDRAL, AFTER AN ETCHING BY LHERMITTE. 


Tue Cathedral of Notre Dame at Rouen, of which only the west- 
ern facade is shown in M. Lhermitte’s etching, is one of the grandest 
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Gothic edifices in Normandy, although remarkably unsymmetrical in 
plan. The principal parts of it date from 1207-80, but the central 
portion of the western facade was erected by Cardinal d’Amboise, 
the favorite minister of Louis XII, in the sixteenth century. This 
front is about 180 feet wide, and is celebrated for the variety 
and richness of its carving. The two unfinished towers are of 
unequal height. The “Butter Tower,” the loftier and more beau- 
tiful, 230 feet in height, takes its name from having been built 
with money paid for indulgences to eat butter during Lent. The 
central spire over the transept was destroyed by lightning in 1822, 
and replaced by an ugly spire of cast-iron, 492 feet high, in which a 
spiral staircase leads to the top. The interior of the Cathedral 
contains several stately monuments, notably those to the Cardinal 
d’Amboise and the Duc de Brézé, husband of Diana of Poitiers. 
Henry II of England is buried here, and the heart of Richard Ceeur 
de Lion here found rest. The Cathedral also holds the tombs of 
Rollo, first Duke of Normandy and his son, William of the Long 
Sword. Its interior dimensions are about 435 feet in length, nave 
and aisles 105 feet in width, length of transept, 175 feet, and height, 
90 feet. It possesses three fine rose-windows. 

Léon Augustin Lhermitte, who etched the original of this plate, 
was born in Mont-Saint-Pére (Aisne), and studied under. Lecoq de 
Boisbaudran. He won a medal for painting at the Salon of 1874 
and another in 1880. Asa painter he is one of the most worthy 
followers in the school of Millet and Bastien-Lepage, and ranks ex- 
ceedingly high as a draughtsman of the figure in charcoal. Hamer- 
ton, in his “ Graphic Arts,” praises him without stint, and a drawing 
of his, with one by Allongé, illustrates the chapter on charcoal 
drawing in that work. M. Lhermitte, we believe, has not before 
this etched many large plates. Several of his etchings of architect- 
ural subjects have appeared in the Portfolio. 


FIREPLACE FOR DR. R. C. GREENLEAF, LENOX, MASS. MR. J. PH. 
RINN, ARCHITECT, AND MR. T. H. BARTLETT, SCULPTOR, BOS- 
TON, MASS. 


Tuis fireplace, which is 16 feet wide, 12 feet high, and 8 feet 
deep, was executed in terra-cotta by the Boston Terra-Cotta Com- 
pany. 

THE MONUMENTS AND STATUES OF LONDON.— PLATE I. 

For descriptions see article elsewhere in this issue. 

THE STATE CAPITOL, HARTFORD, CONN. MR. R. M. UPJOHN, 

ARCHITECT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
(Gelatine Print, issued only with the Gelatine Edition.] 





THE MODERN ARCHITECT AND HIS ART.!1—II. 
ony to our 


second point, 

we have to 
inquire when and 
from what cause 
the change from 
the old to the new 
system of archi- 
tectural practice 
took place. And 
here we must 
” come back to our 
yt At ~~ own country again, 
Old -Moure.at- Thornhill - Yorks. Ens? 23 first, because we 
£60. rb: - are speaking of 
English art, and 

secondly, because a similar change has not come over the architectu- 
ral practice of other countries. I will begin by saying that the old 
een had lasted in the world generally from the building of the 
Tower of Babel to the time of the Gothic revival. Ever since Eng- 
lish architecture was English architecture, it had been born and 
bred and fostered and propagated in English workshops. The 
Gothic revival mea”:t not only confusion to architecture, but death to 
the art of the workshop. I do not mean for a moment that the art 
of the workshop, or the craft carried on there, was of a high order 
before the inauguration of the new condition of things, but I speak 
of one system of design as opposed to the other system of design. 
How could the arts of design flourish then, when, from the king on 
his throne to the merchant on his stool, no one cared one dump for 
art? Why, the very life of art, its sinews, its flesh and its bones is 
the living thought it contains and the living interest it creates. If 
there were no demand for literature, language would not be culti- 
vated; if there were no dancers, the piper would cease to play. 
Will the crafts develop their cunning if there is none to order and 
none to,heed? It was not patronage only that was wanted, but 
employment. People, when they are uncomfortable about the results 
of the Gothic revival, are fond of pointing to Gower Street as a jus- 
tification for the annihilation of traditional art. But you may 
depend upon it, had there been the demand for higher things there 
would have been the supply. However homely, or, if you like, how- 








1A paper read by Mr. John D. Sedding, at the second ordinary meeti 
Ae Association, on “The Modern Architect,” Continued te Ne 
74, p. 43. r 





ever ignoble the art done just before the new stimulus came, the 
traditions of the better times still lingered on in the workshops, and 
the bricklayer, the carpenter and the plasterer who hung on were 
men with some notion of style and some love of detail. ‘The early 
Queen Anne had its leanings towards the picturesque Elizabethan, 
and the houses of the period are singularly well adapted to English 
minds and English scenery, and their fittings are in nowise unworthy 
of the best traditions of the English workshop. I have purposely 
made this digression in order that I might insist upon the fact that 
so long as the traditional art remained in force, and the workshops 
were the nurseries of design, so long the old scope of architecture, 
and the connection of the architects with the crafts were maintained. 
And, while on this point, let me remark upon the significant fact that 
while certain architects still adhere to traditional art, English archi- 
tecture gained no advantage by their adhesion; nor did they them- 
selves strike oil, and for the simple reason that, like the Goths, they 
swamped the traditional art of the workshop with their new-fangled 
types and rolls of details prepared by the soft-handed clerks in their 
offices, and accomplished the complete strangulation of traditional 
art. So it comes to pass that the tale of honored names of English 
architects passes on from Pugin to Barry, Scott, Street, Butterfield, 
Shaw, Pearson, Bodley, and Philip Webb, and leaves them — shall 
I say : — inconspicuous in the crowd. 

But I have yet to account for the decay of architecture before the 
Gothic revival, and also for the change from the old to the new sys- 
tem of architectural practice, and the explanation I offer for the one 
applies to the other. I have shown how low the arts had fallen at 
the beginning of this century through neglect, and I cannot see that 
you could expect that art should engage men’s attention when you 
remember the vast number of social, political and religious problems 
that were then agitating England. Professor Seeley’s valuable book 
on the “ Expansion of England” has helped me to see why the fac- 
ulty for design died out with us in the eighteenth century, for he 
shows how entirely English interests were then centred in America 
and her other colonies. Think of the war-ships that had to be 
built, the armies to be equipped, the colonies to be fought for and 
occupied, and, later on, think of the machine-looms and steam-engines 
to be invented and perfected, and the railways to be made! How 
naturally does the engineer spring into existence amid the demand 
for the useful arts! How naturally does the eye of the historian 
pass on to the record of that noble set of engineers and mechanists 
and mathematicians: Davy, Watt, Cavendish, Arkwright, Herschell, 
Stephenson, and Brunell! And how natural that the men of genius 
should gravitate, not to the ornamental arts, as in earlier days, but to 
the useful arts! Yes, one may well say that English science had 
produced a perfect vacuum long before the scientific investigator had 
discovered the way for himself, and that in an unsuspected direction. 

And now, having considered the origin of the engineer, who is one 
of the cuckoo intruders in the architect’s nest, let us turn to the ori- 
gin of that still bigger bird, the ornamentalist or expert in the deco- 
rative arts. I said just now that the Gothic revival had inaugurated 
the change from the old system of architectural practice to the new. 
Before this revolution of taste took place, the architect was the lead- 
ing spirit of the building he designed, but he did not stand alone. 
His designs or models for stone, brick, iron, wood, and plaster work 
were backed by the traditional skill, and types and methods of crafts- 
men each of whom was more or less of an artist. The architect was 
only the prime minister; the workmen represented the departments. 
He was only the president for the time being of a little republic of 
art. From what we know of Wren, Inigo Jones, and the Chambers 
and Adams, the architect was conversant with every branch of the 
work included in the structure. He supplied the plans and sketch 
elevations and the leading details (as in John Thorpe’s case), but the 
hundred and one odd details required for afterthoughts and emergen- 
cies might fall to the conduct of the workman, who, at all events, 
would be quite competent to deal with them, if so required. Here, 
then, we have architecture carried out under the best auspices, 
where architect and workmen are in perfect sympathy in matters of 
taste, the designer has a fellow-worker in the handicraftsman, one 
craft helps and overlaps the other, the executive and the theoretical 
go hand in hand, like twin sisters, the structural and the ornamental 
proceed along the same lines, and we have building which deserves 
the name of architecture. The Gothic revival upsets all this har- 
mony of procedure, for the whole of the traditions of the past must 
be sacrificed, and new types, mouldings, traceries, carvings, groin- 
ings, decorations and the rest of it are introduced, about which the 
workman knows nothing and cares less. From henceforth you must 
look no more to the English workshops for the inception of types and 
evolution of ideas. The old “Temeraire” of English art having been 
sent to her last home, a bright new Venetian gondola takes her place 
and rides proudly out to sea, with seven Gothic lamps at her prow, 
an Oxford graduate and a few able enthusiasts to work the oars, fire 
off the guns, and take care of the cargo of sketch-books and roman- 
tic literature on board. Naturally the gondola is first attracted to 
Venice, but as time goes on the taste of the crew changes, and you 
find them flying about in all directions, and bringing home valuable 
spoils in the shape of numberless new sets of doors and windows to 
offer at the feet of a grateful people. And the merit of the new 
types consists in this, that they are quite unique in England, and 
that the British workman cannot ,move a step, as he copies them, 
without full-sized details of every part. Now, my explanation of the 
origin of the specialist decorative artist is this: having destroyed 
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the old system of art, the Gothic revivalist found himself unable to 
construct a new system that would work; he had accepted a task 
which he was unable to cope with. He had a strong love of art, a 
true sense of the intimate relations of the lesser arts with architect- 
ure; but he found things too much for him, and, instead of raising 
an army of fellow-laborers in the workshops, he called into existence 
certain specialist assistants to aid him in the conduct of his practice, 
where he lacked time or ability to carry out the work himself. The 
mischief of the whole business has been that he was only a learner 
himself all the time he was carrying out works in various styles; he 
has been only a blind man leading the blind. He was up a tree all 
the time himself, and the specialist has been found an indispensable 
help in supplying his necessities. 

I come now to my third point. Is it possible for architecture 
under its present conditions to be carried out upon the old lines, and 
if so, by what means? To the first division of this point my short 
answer is, No and Yes. No, if the present conditions are to remain 
unchanged; yes, if things change for the better. In dealing with 
the whole matter before us I do not want to arraign modern art for 
difficulties inherent to it, nor do I want to multiply the responsibili- 
ties of the architect. That some of the higher branches of an archi- 
tect’s work have been abandoned is undeniable; and I plead for the 
recovery of these at any cost. In claiming this I do not desire to 
extend the radius of the architect’s proper work. I am even arguing 
for the lessening of his labors by bringing the handicraftsman into a 
more active participation in the work he has to do. This was the 
old system, and it is the only practical solution of the case. The 
question is, to what extent our present difficulties are inevitable or 
irremediable. I have no hesitation in putting at the head and front 
of our difficulties this of having to employ revived styles. Any sug- 
gestion that you or I can make which will indicate some way of miti- 
gating our sufferings in this matter will therefore be a boon. We 
are in for the use of all the various phases of the various periods of 
architecture, extending from the thirteenth to the eighteenth centu- 
ries, in England and abroad, and when it is remembered that the 
giants of the past had all their work cut out to master the capabili- 
ties of one style only, the vastness of our task is appalling. Every 
post brings usin a request, from this quarter or from that, for details 
of buildings which may each be of a different style. Add to this 
that one must keep touch with the progressive science of the day, 
and must be able to speak authoritatively of all the rival “sanitary 
specialties ” and rival ventilating and warming schemes and electric- 
lights, and hygeian rock and asbestos, and American joinery, and 
the scores of dodges for minimizing art in the workshop, and girders 
and lifts, and “ Acme” this, or “ Imperial” that, and “ Eclipse” or 
‘Last forever ” the other; to say nothing of having to pronounce off- 
hand upon Metropolitan Building Acts, and having to wade through 
surveyors’ quantities and builders’ accounts — is it any wonder if the 
architect gets so tired out with the business side of his work that he 
gladly leaves the problem of art production and ornament to the 
specialist decorator and manufacturer? You will observe, too, that 
at conferences and in presidential addresses and that sort of thing, 
where it is necessarily to speak cheerily and respect the feelings of 
the profession at the same time, the architect has invariably only one 
sovereign remedy to suggest — one patent salve is to heal all our dis- 
orders —and that is the specialist. The specialist, either inside or 
outside of the profession, is to ease everybody and everything all 
round! The proposal is that there shall be a sort of inner circle of 
the profession. The profession is to keep a paddock for the prize 
animals, who are to be warranted to have only one gift each, and 
who are to run round the paddock in a given groove all their lives. 
And all the sectionally-gifted persons are to make up one entire con- 
crete architect, on the principle of making a quilt if you have enough 
patches to cover it. I grant you that, according to the present state 
of things, specialists must exist to do such things as these: to super- 
intend the imitation of old work; to carry out decoration in a given 
style, Pompeiian, Egyptian, Classic or Gothic; to restore or build 
Gothic or Classic churches, Elizabethan, Jacobean or Georgian 
houses, and the like. The question, however, arises here: Are we to 
go on imitating the styles of the past? Specialists are necessary if 
we do go on in our present courses; but if we are to get out of the 
mists and on to the hilltops again, we must train ourselves for our 
future liberty. If we want to perpetuate chaos and will-o’-the-wisp 
art, I do not know that we can devise a better means to that end 
than the establishment of representatives of the rival styles and the 
rival trickeries of the day. But surely we do not want practitioners 
of one accomplishment or one idea! Surely we do not want to ruin 
and degrade the noble art of architectural design, by introducing into 
it that miserable division-of-labor system which (as Mr. Morris points 
out) has in the case of our manufacturers reduced the workman to a 
machine, effaced his individuality, taken away all the pleasure of 
labor, and destroyed the standard of excellence. The making of 
architectural design deserves a better system of procedure than the 
manufacture of a modern pin! Let us, then, listen — no, not for a 
moment — to the bewitching suggestions on this head. The disor- 
der of modern architecture is too deep-rooted to be remedied by the 
quackery of a specialist. We will not allow the great factory and 
machine system introduced in the great art that has fallen to the 
care of our unworthy hands. Let us rather take courage and look 
forward to the time when the jumble of styles will be cleared away 
or reduced to system, and prepare ourselves for an all-round practice 
in our vernacular that is to be. Depend upon it that it will not be 





the one-eyed, or one-legged, or one-armed, or one-idead specialist 
practitioner that will then be sought for, but it will be the architect 
with the most individuality, the most culture, the most skill, the most 
efficient training, that will be sought for and found most useful to the 
architecture of the future. 

But you may well now remind me of my promised suggestion of 
the means I would propose to bring about the redemption of the old 
ideals of our art. First, I would say, let architects determine at all 
costs to recover lost ground. Secondly, let architects endeavor to 
render the types now in vogue more malleable for nineteenth-century 
use in our workshops, by classification or otherwise, by which means 
new traditions may be established, and the standard of excellence 
raised to something of its old pitch. In regard to the first point, 
some of us have grown too old in naughty, slothful ways to hope ever 
to accomplish much in the personal manipulation of the handicrafts, 
but we are none of us too old to determine, God willing, that our 
younger brethren shall have better chances than we had at their age, 
better chances for modelling and drawing ornament, and for taking 
their share in the design of house-fittings and the like. None of us, 
moreover, are too old to help to dignify the. labor of the workman 
whose dusty clothes soil the best Sunday-go-to-meeting coats of the 
members of the Royal Institute of British architects, as they acciden- 
tally come in contact with him in the builder’s yard. We are none 
of us too old to help to establish new traditions for the workshop, by 
classification of types and features done in such a way that they may 
appeal to the workmen in a more practical, familiar and lovable way 
than they do now. 

May I divert your interest for one moment from that all-important 
matter, the modern architect and his art, and ask you to look at the 
British workman? What is his condition? What are the issues of 
his life’s work ? What have you done for him? We left him in the 
eighteenth century, a magnate, according to his personal qualifica- 
tions, in his little parliament of art, the workshop, evolving architec- 
tural types, and putting his whole soul into his work. In those 
days he was an intelligent being, following his craft joyfully, because 
he excelled in it, and knew what he was about, and had a felt place 
in the world. You have scattered those workmen, you have dis- 
solved these little republics of art that in old days held sway in 
every town and village in the land, and what have you put in their 
place? You have drowned the English handicrafts by opening up 
the sluices of a ceaseless tide of archaic types, and how has your 
eclecticism affected the British workman? Certainly you have with 
a vengeance directed his eyes to the wonders of old art, and you 
have given the charm of novelty to his every-day occupation; you 
have introduced him to a very Pandemonium of tit-bit types; you 
have shown him how various have been the doors and windows in 
the buildings of past days; you have muddled his ideas and confused 
his brain, but you have done nothing to form his taste or settle his 
standards; you have added not one single pet-moulding to his tool- 
chest, nor helped him to pigeon-hole a single familiar feature ; he has 
no lasting impression of any piece of work you ever gave him to do. 
Had he had the origination of the changeful types that have passed 
before his eyes instead of you, he might have retained the same 
vague sense of things that you have yourself; but, as it is, his mem- 
ory is no more fixed about the patterns he has worked than the loom 
which turns out patterns mechanically. He is in for the deluge, and 
no soft dove comes to whisper hope in his ear. He is the slave of 
caprice, the plaything of fickle humors, the sport of mutable tastes 
and veering winds of fashion. What a long, dreary jest his life has 
been, and how, in his sober moments, he must sigh for the blessed, 
irredeemably bad art of the bad days before the deluge! Yet, in 
this much-abused, much-misunderstood, much-enduring, unheroic, un- 
trustworthy, misbelieving, self-seeking, wife-beating, drunken, con- 
ceited, shallow, Daily Telegraph-reading, school-of-art trained man 
behold the martyr of the nineteenth century. The Gothic revival 
proved the winding-sheet of his peace of mind, and one thinks that it 
had been better for his mental, his social, his moral and religious 
state, had the modern Gothic architect never been born! Nay, 
we of the Architectural Association would almost have preferred 
that he had been left daubing stucco walls and chasing those curly 
ornaments and smiling cherubs on tombstones, and making those 
moulded Jacobean pews that we find so fascinating when we go to 
study Gothic architecture in some tip-top medieval church. 

Just think of all the sad, bad, and mad architecture that has 
passed under the British workman’s hand, say, in these last thirty- 
five years. In 1850 he was rearing a Norman apse upon the ruins 
of an old chancel that had been destroyed in the interests of morality 
and purism. In 1855 he was building a thirteenth-century hotel, 
with details cribbed from Salisbury Cathedral, and a bank adjoining 
itin the Ducal Palace style; this took him some time. In 1870 we find 
him titivating an old Queen Anne house in a Gothic manner; and in 
1880 he was titivating a Gothic house in the Anglo-Foreign “ Early 
English” Queen Anne manner; and now, in this year of the archi- 
tect’s salvation, he is satisfactorily completing the memorial of the 
nineteenth century, at the west end of St. Alban’s Abbey, under the 
reputed direction of our all-accomplished, soft-handed, “emanci- 
pated,” and only true British architect, Sir Edmund Denison Beck- 
ett, Q.C. Now, I want to know if we cannot do something to 
regenerate the art of the builder’s yard and to raise the workman’s 
position, and, if no higher motive affects you, think how it is for the 
interests of the modern architect and his art that you look steadily 
into this matter and do your best in it? [am firmly persuaded that 
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there will be no good architectural design and no good execution 
until the craftsman can be brought to participate with the architect 
in the working out of architectural ornamentation. It is just one of 
those things about art which marks its divine origin and inherent 
dignity. You can get faultless mechanical work out of machines, 
and can get good mechanical work out of human machines; but 
noble hand-labor is only found where the workman uses his intelli- 
gence, and where he is able to express the individuality of the indi- 
vidual. I would say, then, begin the work of regeneration by throw- 
ing away all your petty professionalism. Give the workman his 
rightful participation in your aims. Let him see into your great 
mind. Make him something more than the transcriber of your hesi- 
tating lines; lift him nearer to your own level of knowledge, so that 
he may know something of the essential qualities of the style he is 
working in, and may at least interpret your thought sympathetically, 
render in his own idiom the things you put before him, and find some 
way of escape for the soul within him. Thus, and thus only, will 
you get good architecture and good sympathetic workmanship. 

hus, and thus only, will you effectually and fairly lift some of the 
crushing load of responsibility and labor from your own shoulders, 
and get the help-meets God made for you. The old architect lived 
long and saw good days, because he was thus helped. But Pugin, 
Scott, Street and Burges died young, and you know that the doctors 
say it is worry and not work that kills. This single-handed system 
of architectural design, where every detail must be supplied from the 
office, was too much for them. More than this, they were men of 
singular love of good workmanship, and nothing worried them more 
than to see their work carried out unsympathetically, or to find their 
designs carried out to a wrong scale, or their mouldings worked from 
the wrong side of the sectional line. 

I conclude this paper with two propositions which aim at the 
amelioration of some of the evils I have here enlarged upon. The 
first is as to the selection and classification of the architectural 
types now in vogue. The second relates to the provision of techni- 
cal education for architects and craftsmen. With regard to the first 
point, it is clear that no scheme of architectural design has ever 
been practised without a basis of work-shop traditions. Shall we 
then — is it worth while to try and formulate our tentative styles 
and to systematize our distracted types, with a view to rendering 
things permanent and to assist the workmen? If so, you must have 
a grammar and an alphabet before you can form words and sen- 
tences. Now it so happens that never since the world began has so 
much architectural knowledge been accumulated as is now stored up 
in the brains and on the shelves of the English architect. Why, 
then, should not these experts be set to work to formulate and ren- 
der into serviceable shape the leading mouldings and forms and 
features of the styles in vogue? Why should not the destroyers of 
old English traditions do penance and make reparation for their 
naughty deeds, and build up new traditions? Why should we not 
have a well-arranged series of details of arches, capitals, bases, 
plinths, friezes, cornices, staircases, doors, windows, etc., for work- 
shop use ? 

The second proposition is to have a technical college for the in- 
struction of architectural design, to be for the use of architects and 
craftsmen. If modern architecture showed itself in as attractive 
form to the public as English music does, the scheme would receive 
the attention which we who know our pitiful state think that it 
deserves. One thinks that if the scheme were started under proper 
auspices it could not fail to receive the support of the Royal Acad- 
emy, of the Institute of Architects, of the Architectural Association, 
and of all other public bodies who have any care for the advance- 
ment of the various arts and sciences connected with architecture. 
If such a college were set.on foot one might feel perfectly secure 
about the architecture of the future, for it might be expected to 
bring about that harmonious cultivation of the crafts without which 
the practice of architecture is a delusion and a snare. Depend 
upon it, the hope of English architecture must come from the work- 
shop, and not from the architect’s office. Cast aside, then, as un- 
worthy and profitless, the notion of a anponning within or without the 
profession, and this for your own sake, your heart’s sake, and the 
sake of the art of the future. Cast aside, also, the notion that 
the mere personal taste, learning, theoretical knowledge, or power 
of penmanship of the architect will avail anything for the real ad- 
vancement of art, unless the craftsman who works out his ideas 
reflects his accomplishments and can sympathize with his aims. 

What we want is not so much men who can design in many styles 
of more or less remote antiquity, or men who can sketch well, but 
men of aim who can lead the aimless, men who by their personal 
acquaintance with the handicrafts and personal participation in the 
production of ornamental art can build up new traditions for the 
workshop, restore the credit of English workmanship, and recover 
the lost ideal of the English architect. 


The President said he had throughout the reading of Mr. Sed- 
ding’s amusing paper, been waiting to hear how he proposed to meet 
the difficulties of modern architectural art. He had made an on- 
slaught upon the Institute, and seemed to have a very low opinion of 
what it had done for architects, while the Association had also been 
hit very hard. According to Mr. Sedding the Gothie revival had 


been an absolute failure, but Pugin, Scott, Street, and Burges had 
carried out works of a class that were a source of admiration and 
study to all, buildings that could worthily hold their own with those 





of the past. It was true that men crowded into the profession whose 
work was abominably bad, and the same thing must have happened 
in all past times. Mr. Sedding had spoken of the divorce that had 
been effected between the architect and the workmen, but there were 
some architects, Mr. Sedding amongst them, who took as much 
interest as was ever done in the training of the workmen. He 
thought that the architect would be willing to stand hat in hand 
before the workman who took a pride in his work. The more the 
architect showed such a man that he respected him, the better would 
be the work executed. When Mr. Sedding had attacked all modern 
systems of working, the question arose what he proposed to set up 
in their stead. One of his proposals seemed to be to instruct the 
workman in ornament by establishing a technical college which 
should formulate and systematize our detail, but he believed that if 
the suggested standard form of any detail were adopted and set 
before Mr. Sedding, or any other well-known architect, he would 
decline to be bound by it. It seemed that all that could be done was, 
first, for architects to do their best in designing, and then try to 
interest the workman in the undertaking, and, secondly, to look 
forward to the establishment of some more systematic course of 
study, with some more definite aim than hitherto. 

Mr. Gotch agreed with the President that Mr. Sedding had drawn 
a gloomy picture, but he thought it was most beneficial that now and 
again they should hear an address from some one like Mr. Sedding, 
able to hit out freely all round, and to make every one discontented 
with himself and his work. Contentment was, in his judgment, the 
bane of life and the bar to all progress. It was a judicious discon- 
tent that had led to all improvements in the past. The lecturer’s 
idea of educating the workman was very goud, provided it could be 
carried into effect, and he should be very glad if the vernacular 
builders’ details could be improved thereby. But the majority of 
our mouldings and other details of domestic work were turned out 
of machines by the mile, and it was impracticable for the architect 
to go and educate the machine. The fact was that the whole ten- 
dency of modern procedure was at fault. If the architect had carte 
blanche and a succession of enormously rich clients, to whom time 
and money were matters of little consideration, he might be able to 
turn out work of a higher class. The bane of modern building was 
the contract system; practically, the architect had little or no oppor- 
tunity to alter his work while in progress, because of the fears of 
extras. He was not sure that Mr. Sedding was accurate in assuming 
that the system of employing specialists was entirely modern. He 
did not think that William of Wykeham and the other great mediw- 
val builders whose names we knew were practical architects; they 
were the clients who paid the men. Probably they never mastered 
details, and only set other people to work. ‘The style in medieval 
times was simple, the examples were close at hand, and the number 
of possible variations were very limited. He was sure that in medi- 
wval days they had quackery amongst architects, and he had that day 
noted an instance of this in the old play of “The Alchemist.” They 
also had bad workmanship, probably more in proportion than we 
have, but most of it has been removed from sight by the merciful 
hand of Time; and in the same manner of the work of the present 
day, only the good would survive to future generations. If the pub- 
lic wished for good building they could have it; but all that was 
demanded was the cheapest buildings that would serve the purposes 
of the day and last the requisite number of years. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash, in seconding the vote of thanks which had 
been proposed by the last speaker, said he believed that work as 
good as that of old times had been done during the Gothic revival, 
and instanced a little church in the Isle of Purbeck, built from the 
designs of a recently deceased architect, at a cost of £40,000, as a 
proof of what could be done by modern workmen. Many modern 
buildings in London would be, he believed, greatly admired by future 
generations, and amongst these he would only name the Reform Club 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society’s premises, which he 
believed would always rank amongst the noblest buildings in the 
metropolis. We had at this time, notwithstanding all Mr. Sedding 
had said, many earnest and hard-working architects amongst us. 

Mr. Woods remarked that Pugin used to take a personal interest 
in instructing the workmen with whom he came in contact, and so 
did Burges. He concurred in Mr. Sedding’s suggestions that a 
school might with advantage be started for instructing workmen in 
interpreting architects’ drawings better than they now did. Still, in 
carving and other artistic details, better work was often turned out, 
where the workman was equal to his work, if he was not fettered 
with detailed drawings, but left in a large degree to his own re- 
sources. 

Mr. J. Macland thought our schools of art would be more benefi- 
cial if the pupils were less restricted to mere draughtsmanship. 

In replying to the vote of thanks, Mr. Sedding said he had for 
many years adopted the plan of having the same builder, a Cornish 
man, associated with him in works of restoration in Bedfordshire, 
Somerset, London, and South Wales, and other parts of England, 
and had found it very advantageous. It had been a great privilege 
to meet and greet the same workmen time after time, and to know 
that they understood and could reproduce his drawings. All the 
older hands had died or had drifted off now. In these days, when 
the architect received from all parts of the country, and by every 
post, requests for details of every period, it was impossible to revert 
to the old system by which the workman was trained and able to 
meet minor emergencies as they arose. 
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A SOCIETY FOR MUTUAL PROTECTION. 


Boston, January 22, 1885. 
To tHe Epirors oF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 


Dear Sirs,—I read with pleasure the article in the Architect of 
January 17, on the proposed formation of a society for mutual pro- 
tection similar to that now in operation in France, and trust steps 
will be taken at once to that end. There is everything to be gained 
by such an organization, especially by the younger members of the 
profession. I am glad the question has been proposed, and trust it 
will receive the attention it deserves. Yours truly, 

An INTERESTED SUBSCRIBER. 





HOW TO BECOME A SUPERINTENDENT. 


To THe Eprrors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — Please give best course to pursue to become a good 
superintendent. Have fair education, but no special training in this 
line; have situation open as soon as I am able to fill it. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

[Beary by studying Clark’s “ Building Superintendence ; read and keep 
for reference ‘‘ Notes on Building Construction;” keep Trautwine’s 
“ Engineers’ and Architects’ Pocket-Book” in your pocket, and study it at 
every spare moment; visi; and observe all classes of building in course of 
constraction, and cultivate the acquaintance of intelligent mechanics will- 
ing to answer sensible questions. this, and in the course of a few years 
you will probably become a good superintendent.—Eps. AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT. } 





ONE MORE COMPETITION. 


To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs,—I send you a gem. For magnificent cheek and subter- 
ranean ignorance it excels anything yet published that comes within 
our experience. Respectfully, ARTIFEX. 

NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS. 


Notice is hereby given that the Board of Supervisors of Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa, will receive plans and specifications for the erection of a 
court-house building to be built in the City of Council Bluffs, for Potta- 
wattamie County, lowa, said building not to cost to exceed the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Said building to have three 
fronts, and to be fire-proof throughout. To be erected on a foundation 
of piles and concrete, the same as the United States court-house now 
being erected in the city of Council Bluffs, and it is expressly under- 
steod that the county will make no compensation for any plans and 
specifications filed that are not adopted, and will make no compensa- 
tion for the plans and specifications adopted unless the proposition for 
the issuance of bonds to build a court-house shall carry in this county, 
and parties filing plans and specifications shall make this agreement a 
part of their proposition, or they will not be entertained by the Board. 

The successful competitor shall furnish a bond in the penal sum of 
three hundred thousand dollars, to be approved by the board, that the 
building shall not cost to exceed one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars, completed and ready for occupancy. 

The Board reserve the right to reject any and all plans. 

Plans and specifications to be filed with the County Auditor on or 
before noon of the second day of February, 1885. 

By order of the Board of Supervisors. 

T. A. Kirxwoop, County Auditor. 


From Council Bluffs Nonpareil, January 15, 1885. 


[Tue worst of all this is that half-a-dozen ple calling themselves archi- 
tects generally imagine, in such cases, that there is money to be made some- 
how out of the job, and submit what they are pleased to term designs. 
Then the'local public, which of course sees no difference between this sort 
of individual and a real architect, immediately concludes that all architects 
expect to craw] after people who have = to dispense, and to fight with 
each other for them, and regulates its relations with the profession in accor- 
dance with this theory. Finally, the building begins to behave like most 
buildings constructed under such auspices, and caves in, or sags, or has to 
be torn inside out, to put in ventilation flues, or needs costly reconstruction 
in some other way; and the public thereupon adds to its previous stock of 
wisdom on the subject of architects the conviction that none of them know 
anything about their business. No one can blame the public much for this. 
It is not its business to investigate the qualifications of persons who call 
themselves architects; and if the profession does not care to guard itself 
against having its rewards and reputation taken away by cheap and igno- 
rant speculators, no one else will take any trouble abuut the matter. — Eps. 
AMEKICAN ARCHITECT. ] 





TAKE CARE IN BUILDING NORTH WALLS. 
BURLINGTON, IowA, January 23, 1885. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT :— 

Dear Sirs, — The Jesuits of our city are building a large church 
edifice with a tower in the centre of its southern facade. The walls, 
ten feet in height on the south and about half way on the east and 
west sides, are faced to the height of ten feet with cut-stone ashlar. 
The north side and the remainder of the flanks are carried up to 
the same height as the cut stone with rubble masonry of a very 
good character, all upon a rock foundation. The brickwork com- 
mences upon a level at top of stone-work and extends up 125 feet. 
There came a long driving storm of rain from the northwest. The 
following morning it was discovered that the tower was cracking 
badly on the north and sides as far as the rubble masonry. It was 
soon condemned and care taken to prevent danger to people who 
went to see it. It was found to lean towards the north about a foot, 
and gradually increasing its inclination and its crushing of the 





rubble masonry and the brick walls. Work was immediately com- 
menced to take down the north half of the whole tower, and finally 
the taking-down process reached the bottom, and it is now rebuilt 
with cement-mortar. 

The points that the writer wishes to make are for the benefit 
of the younger members of the profession, as the older ones 
know all about it, except, perhaps, the aged architect of this build- 
ing, who, it appears, did not know all about it. Be careful to have 
walls all around of the same material and method of construction, 
but on the north or shady side use finer and quicker-setting cement, 
or have the mortar joints smaller in proportion, so that they will 
become firm and solid as fast as those in the hot summer sun on the 
southern side. Be careful how you use iron and stone or brick col- 
umns in combination in store fronts where the openings are arched, 
as these materials do not work harmoniously together. 

There may be enough information for the young in the foregoing 
to find a place in your valuable columns, if not, you know where 
the waste-basket is. 

C. A. Dunnam. 








NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. 


RecLarMinG THE Goopwin Sanps. —A scheme has actually been put 
forward at Ramsgate, Eng., to reclaim the Goodwin quicksands and fer- 
tilize them by conveying thither the sewage of Ramsgate through a 
tunnel. — Exchange. 





Errect or Ligutninc on Trees.—A few days ago, during a vio- 
lent thunderstorm, a tall poplar on the Cour de Rive, a street in the 
upper part of Geneva, was struck by lightning. Directly after the 
occurrence Prof. Colladon made a minute examination of the tree. He 
asserts that the parts first struck are the highest branches, especially 
those most exposed to the rain. Thence the electric fluid runs down 
the smaller branches — affecting almost the whole of them —to the 
larger ones until it reaches the trunk. These large branches, and 
above all the trunk, being much worse conductors than the small 
branches, the passage through them of the fluid produces heat and 
“repulsive effects” whereby the bark and sometimes the wood are 
torn in pieces, the bits being thrown a considerable distance off. It not 
unfrequently happens that the upper branches and their leaves are 
destroyed ; this is generally the case with oaks, which are often struck ; 
but the leaves and young shoots of poplars and many other trees are 
such excellent conductors that they do not appear when struck to 
suffer any notable injury. This rule is so general that, though their 
trunks may be rent and their bark torn off, not more than two or three 
poplars out of a hundred struck by lightning have their leaves shriv- 
elled or even discolored. This induction finds full confirmation in the 
condition of the poplar on the Cour de Rive, for it is not often in 
Switzerland that trees are struck by lightning early in May, when their 
leaves are young and tender. In this instance the principal and high- 
est branch of the tree, on its southwestern side, was the first with 
which the fluid came in contact. Its leaves and twigs, neither withered 
nor tarnished, were torn into minute fragments and scattered about on 
the ground. This was the effect, not of the lightning, but of the con- 
cussion of air, exactly as if there had been an explosion of dynamite 
or gunpowder, and the windows of two houses close by were broken in 
the same manner and by the same cause. Before even the professor 
saw the tree he had expected to find not far from it a spring or 
stream of water, for the presence of water near the root of a tree is 
often the determining cause of its attraction for the electric fluid. In 
effect, the professor found, about four yards from the poplar, on its 
north side, a leaden water-pipe, and close to it a drain filled with waste 
water from a laundry. The principal fissure in the tree was also on the 
north side, and half way between it and the water-pipe a plank lying 
on the ground had been pierced by a concentrated jet of the electric 
fluid as it flashed towards the pipe by the shortest route. Many trees, 
especially poplars, may be compared to buildings the lightning con- 
ductors of which are not continued to the ground. A building of this 
sort, if struck by the electric fluid, would in all probability remain 
intact in its upper part and be seriously damaged beneath the part 
where the conductor ceased. Hence, by far the safest part of a tree 
during a thunderstorm would be its topmost branches. This explains 
why birds are so rarely killed and their nests so seldom disturbed by 
lightning, while persons who have sought shelter under the spreading 
branches of trees are so often struck. The electric fluid, finding the 
trunk and the larger branches imperfect conductors, is easily attracted 
by surrounding bodies, whether they be bushes or human beings. 
Large trees, especially tall poplars, placed near a house may serve as 
very efficient lightning conductors, but always on the indispensable 
condition that there is no well or running water on the opposite side of 
the house, for in that case the electric fluid, if it struck the tree, might 
pass through the building on its way to the water. In 1864 a house at 
Lancy almost in contact with a poplar on one side and a marsh on the 
other was set on fire by lightning, and the path of the electric fluid, 
from the point at which it left the tree, across the room of the building 
to the marsh, could be distinctly traced. Hence, in erecting lightning 
conductors it is desirable that their lower extremities should terminate 
in a stream, a well, or a piece of damp ground. ‘The plant most sensi- 
ble to electricity is the vine. When a stroke of lightning falls ina 
vineyard the leaves affected are turned red-brown or deep green, a 
circumstance which shows, in the opinion of Professor Colladon, that 
the electric fluid descends in a sheet or shower, and not in a single 
point, the number of vines touched — sometimes several hundred — by 
a single coup proving that the lightning has covered a wide area. This 
fact lends additional confirmation to the theory that lightning disperses 
itself among the smaller branches of trees and over ground covered by 
vegetation. — Woods and Forests. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 





(Although a large portion of the building intelligence 
is provided by their regular correspondents, the editors 
greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe- 
tially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 








BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed i ‘ions of any patents here mentioned, 
sther with full detail Uiustrations, may be obtained 


the Commissioner Patents, at Washi ‘or 
twenty-five cents. v P ee 








310,880. APPARATUS FOR PRESERVING Woop. — 
Edward Z. Collings, Camden, N. J., and Chas, F. Pike, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

310,882. FIREPLACE, — William Crook, Salisbury, 
Eng. 

310,887. FIRE-EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. — John 
M. Giblin, Sheboygan, Wis. 

310.289, FIRE-EXTINGUISHING COMPOUND. — John 
M. Giblin, Sheboygan, Wis. 

310,892. PeRMUTATION-LOCK.—Chas. Hill, Los An- 
geles, Cal, 

310,900. LatTCcH.—Paul L. Maltbie, Newark, N J. 

310,904. HEATING-STOVE, — Preston K. McMinn, 
Bement, Ill. 

310,926. Woop-STEAMING APPARATUS, — Van Bu- 
ren Wheat, Orleans, N. Y. 

310,930. SAsSH-FASTENER. — Oliver Benson, Hins- 
dale, N. Y. 

310,960. Wrencn.—John L. Phillips, Sullivan, Ind. 

310,964. MARKING-GAUGE. — Ransom Steele, New 
Britain, Conn. 

310,972. WATER-CLOSET VALVE. — Herman C., 
Apel, Milwaukee, Wis. 

310,981. Hor-WATER RADIATOR.—Wm. H. Brown, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

310,983. SasH- HOLDER. — Frederick Burmeistar, 
Cleveland, O. 

311,020. Winpow. — William De Mann, New York, 


N. x. 

311,023. PULLEY. — Wesley W. McChesney, Green 
Island, N. Y. 

311,024. WeL_i-Tusr.—Frederick W. Miller, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

311,026. FLUSHING-VALVE FOR WATER-CLOSETS. 
—Michael T. F. O'Donnell, Boston, Mass. 

$11,031. CoNnsTRUCTION OF BoILDINGs. — Richard 
8. Pearsall, Sea Cliff, N. Y. 

$11,039. Fire + Escape. — Gottfried Schiedt and 
John A. Rehard, Toledo, O. 

311,049. FASTENER FOR MKETING-RAILS OF SASH- 
Es.—Frank A. Weston and Henry C, Frost, South Pu- 
eblo, Col. 

311,085-087. WATER-TRAP. —J. Pickering Putnam, 
Boston, Mass, 

311,088, AUTOMATIC FIRE-EXTINGUISHER. — Dan- 
iel C. Stillson, Somerville, Mass, 

311,089-091. SELF-CLOSING HaTcuway. — Richard 
D. Thackston, St. Louis, Mo. 

311,105. CoVveRING FOR CHIMNEY-Tops, —Andrew 
J. Conway, Belleville, Ill. 

311.115. LigHTNinG-ConpucTors, — Joseph R. 
Fricke, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

311,120. ELREVATOR-GATE.—Albert U. Grummann, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

311,136. BeNCH-PLANE.— Charles L. Mead, New 
York, N. Y. 

311,149. CHIMNEY FOR DWELLING - Houses.—Wil- 
lam E. Stevens, San Francisco, Cal. 

$11.152-153, Hot-Airn FurRNACE. — Edward A. Tut- 
tle, New York, N. Y. 

311,154. ReoisTER- FRONT. — Silas Tuttle, Jr., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

311,156. MANUFACTURE OF ARTIFICIAL - STONE 
OomposiTion.—C. Irvine Walker, Charleston, 8. C. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


Baltimore. 

BUILDING PERMITS. — Since our last report nine 
permits have been granted, the more important of 
which are the following: — 

F. E. Yewell, 3 two-st’y brick buildings, e s Bruce 
Alley, n of Lanvale St. 

Chas. H. Callis, 12 three-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Broadway, between Belair Ave. and John St. 

Hy. Schaumberg, 3 two-st'y brick buildings, s 8 
Sterrett St., between Paca St. and Sterrett Alley. 

P. J. Dannenfelser, 2 two-st’y brick buildings 
(square) e s McDonough St., between Biddle and 
Chase Sts. 

Jobn Malone, three-st’y brick building, w s Wil- 
cox St., between Eager and Chase Sts. 

Helene Schmidt, 2 two-st’y brick buildings, e s 
Norris Alley, s of Tewnsend St. 

Boston. 

THEATRE. — Papers have been signed by virtue of 
which the old Hollis Street Church property passes 
into the control of Isaac B. Rich and William Har- 
ris, of the Howard Atheneum. Plans have been 
made for changing the building into a theatre, to be 
ready for opening September 1. It will be fitted in 
elegant style and will be modelled after the Globe, 
but its dimensions will be much less. The seating 
capacity will be about one thousand. 

BuILDING Permits. — Brick — Ferdinand St., cor. 
Columbus Ave., manufactory; Brush Electric Light 
Co., owners; L. P. Soule, contractor. 

Taylor St., cor, Water St., planing-mill, 23/ x 697; 
The A. T. Stevens Lumber Co., owners and con- 
tractors. 

Wood. — Heath St., storage, 15’ x 18’; J. B. Mul- 
bis owner and contractor. 

Mulvey Ave., cor. Heath St., 2 dwells., 20’ x 32/; 
J. B. Mulvey, owner; George Gigie, contractor. 





Taylor St., cor. Water St., planing-mill, 22’ x 39/ 
and 41/; A. T. Stevens Lumber Co., owners and con- 
tractors. 

Knowlton St., dwell., 21’ x 32/; A. H. O'Neil, 
owner; H. T. Hutchinson, contractor. 

Blue Hill Ave., cor. Water St., dwell., 18/ 6/ and 
25 x 46’; Chas. A. Young, owner; Frank H, Fulien, 
contractor. 

Winship St., cor. Washington St., stable, 30 x 41/; 
Chas. Gilligan, owner; Chas. Whitham, contractor. 

West Heath St., No. 271, st&ble, 18’ x 29/; Patrick 
Owens, owner; Chas. Whitham, owner. 

Brooklyn. 

BUILDING PeRMITs.— Van Buren St., n 8, 100’ e Broad- 
way, two-st’y frame (brick-filled) dwell., tin roof; 
cost, $3,000; owner and builder, Samuel Post, cor. 
Van Buren St. and Broadway; architect, Henry 
Vollweiler. 

Stuyvesant Ave.,8 w cor. Madison St., 5 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $5,000; 
owner, Kate M. McCormick, 372 South Second St.; 
architect, Andrew Spence. 

Bergen St., n 8, 268’ e Clason Ave., 3 three st’y 
brick tenements, felt, cement and gravel roofs; cost, 
each, $4,000; owner and builder, T. W. Swimm, 394 
Gates Ave.; architect, Amzi Hill. 

Central Ave., @ 8, 40’ 8 Prospect St., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Henry Matheis, 12 Central Ave.; architect, 
Geo. Hillenbrand; builders, H. Schachter and DL. 
Kreuder, 

Stagg St., n 8, 350’ w Waterbury St., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,000; 
owner, H. King, cor. Ten Eyck and Humboldt Sts.; 
architect, Frank Holmberg; builder, John Rueger. 

Stagg St., n 8, 350’ w Waterbury St., rear, two-st’y 
frame stable, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner, architect 
and builder, same as last. 

Stagg St., 8 8, 350’ w Waterbury St., 2 three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenements, tin roofs; cost for 
both, $7,500; owner and builder, Ulrich Maurer, 253 
Stagg St.; architect, Th, Engelhardt. 

Morrell St., No. 61, w 8,75’ 8 Moore St., three-st'y 
frame (brick-filled) store and tenement, tin roof; 
cost, $4,000; owner, Chas. Keppell, 63 Morrell St.; 
architect, Th. Engelhardt; builders, M. Kuhn and 
John Rueger. 

Moore St., No. 186, 8 8, e of Bushwick Ave., three- 
st’y frame (brick-filled) store and tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $4,000; owner and builder, Geo. Zoetter- 
lein; architect, Th. Engelhardt. 

Prospect Pl.,n 8, 180 e Vanderbilt Ave., 2 three- 
st’y brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $7,000; 
owner, Robert Furey, 149 Prospect PI.; architect, 
John Mumford; builders, Owen Nolan and Joseph 
Sims. 

Lexington Ave., 8 8, 225/e Sumner Ave., 6 two-st’y 
brick dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $3,000; owner 
and carpenter, Wm. Godfrey, 548 Monroe St.; mason, 
Wm. M, Gibson. 

Clinton St., @ 8,{80/ n Third Pl., four-st’y brown- 
stone flat, tin roof; cost, $8,000; owner and builder, 
F. W. Fowler, 8 Verona Pl.; architects, Parfitt 
Bros, 

Magnolia St., 8 8, 175 e Central Ave., three-st’y 
frame (brick-filled) tenement, tin roof; cost, $4,500; 
owner and builder, Fr. Keiser, Magnolia St.; archi- 
tect, Frank Holmberg. 

Cedar St., 8 8, 26’ 4° w Myrtle Ave., 3 three-st’y 
(brick-filled) store and tenements, tin roofs; cost, 
each, $3,500; owner and builder, Fr. Herr, 778 Broad- 
way; architect, John Herr. 

Berkeley Pl., 1.8, 100’ e Eighth Ave., 4 three-st’y 
brown-stone dwells., tin roofs; cost, each, $13,000; 
owners and architects, J. H. Doherty & Bro., 250 
Flatbush Ave. 

Guernsey St., e 8, 102/ s Fourth St., three-st’y 
frame factory and 2 one-st’y extensions, one brick 
and one frame, tilled in, gravel roofs; cost, $4,500; 
owner, architect and builder, Samuel Self, 142 Man- 
hattan Ave. 

Chicago. 

BUILDING OUTLOOK. — Although architects are yet 
unable to furnish information of work decided upon, 
they report a brighter prospect now than at this 
time last year. Stores and dwellings to be erected 
will be of more superior character. 

STOREHOUSES.—Already five large store buildings are 
contemplated for the new Market — Jackson Street 
wholesale district, full plans having been drawn for 
three. 

OFFICE- BUILDINGS.—Two tall office-buildings will 
poner be erected a short distance east, and other 
arge buildings in that district will soon follow. 

BUILDING PeRmiIts.— Arnold Bros., five-st'y store- 
house, rear 149 and 151 West Randolph St.; cost, 
$16,000. 

Andrew Johnston, 8 one-st’y stores, 773 to 783 
West Madison St.; cost, $10,000. 


New York. 

BANK. — The Emigrant Savings Bank will erect at 
Nos. 49 and 51 Chambers St. a new building, to cost 
$300,000. 

EXcHANGE.—The New York Stock Exchange contem 
plate alterations to their building, for which com- 
petitive plans are being prepared. 

Hore..—The Grand Central Hotel is to be extensively 
improved by the new lessee, Mr. F. T. Walton, late 
of the St. James Hotel. 

OFFICE-BUILDING. — Nos. 177 and 179 Broadway are 
to be altered and improved, at a cost of $25,000, from 
designs of Mr. Ferdinand Fish. 

Hovusks. — On the s e cor, of Avenue A and Fifty- 
eighth St., 13 three-st’y and basement brown-stone 
houses, 16/ 8 x 50’, are to be built for Mr. Theo. 
Schumacher, at a cost of $110,000, from designs of 
Messrs. Hugo Kafka & Co. 

BUILDING Permits. — One Hundred and Sixty-third 
St.,ns, 310? e Courtland Ave., one-st’y brick foun- 
dry-building, tin roof; cost, $6,000; owner, Francis 
Keil, 163 East Fifty-third St.; architect, C. Stein- 
metz, 

Broome St., 1 w cor, Marion St., patty, brick 
store, fire-proof roof; cost, $25,000; owners, Brown 
ing, King & Co., 408-412 Broome St.; architects, 





Wm, Field & Son. 





West Twenty-ninth St., No. 220, five-st’y brick 
workshop, tin roof; cost, $9,000; owner, Mrs. Mary 
Smith, 136 West One Hundred and Twenty-second 
St.; architects, D. & J. Jardine, 

Broadway, No. 545, extending through to No. 116 
Mercer St., six-st’y iron store, tin roof; cost, $60,000; 
owner, Samuel Inslee, 410 Broadway; architect, §. 
A. Warner; builder, not selected. es 

Sixty-first St.,8 8, 100’ e Eleventh Ave., 8 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $18,000: 
owner, Gotthold Haug, 1766 Third Ave.; architect’ 
G. W. Spitzer. : 

Orchard St., No. 21, four-st’y brick store and 
dwell., tin roof; cost, $7,590; owner, Jacob Zimmer- 

meier, 507 West Fifty-fourth St.; architect, M. L. 

Ungrich; builder, not selected. 

Division St., Nos. 184 and 186, six-st’y brick tene- 
ment and stores, tin roofs; cost, $25,500; owner 
Lewis Krulewitch, 192 Division St.; architect, Adam 
Munch. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., n w cor 
Brown Pl., 9 three-st’y brick dwells., tin roofs: 
cost, each, $4,500; owners, David T. Davies, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., 8 w cor. Brown P}, 
and Anthony McOwen, Third Ave., cor. One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fifth St.; architect, David T. Davies 

East Thirty-first St., Nos. 338 and 340, five-st’y 
brick factory, tin roof; eost, $14,000; owner, Fred. 
Bauer, 594 Broadway; architect, F. Jacobson; build- 
er, Geo. W. Mulligan. 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., n s, 100° e 
Eighth Ave., 4 four-st’y brick dwells., tin and slate 
roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner, E. H. M. Just, 35 
Great Jones St.; architect, M. C. Merritt. ; 

One Hundred and Thirty-fourth St., n s, 161/ 6" e 
Eighth Ave., 4 four-st’y brick dwells., tin and slate 
roofs; cost, each, $9,000; owner and architect, same 
as last. . 

Tenth Ave., @ 8, Sixty-fourth to Sixty-fifth St., 8 
five-st’y brick tenements and stores, tin roofs: cost. 
each, $14,500; owner and builder, Henry J. Bur- 
chell, 58 East Fifty-third St.; architect, F. S. Barus 

Madison Ave., 3 @ cor. Seventy-seventh St., six.st’y 
brick and stone apartment-house, brick arch roof: 
cost, $140,000; owners, Wm. B. and Ed. Franke 1267 
Broadway; architect, Wm. B. Franke; builder, Ed 
Franke. ‘ ? 

East Seventy-sixrth St., Nos. 185 and 187, 2 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, $12,000; own- 
ers, S. I. Meyer & Son, 71 Broadway; architect 
Arthur L. Meyer; builder, W. F. Lennon. , 

Tenth Ave., 8 W cor. Sixty-second St., 4 five-st’y 
brick tenements, tin roofs; cost, each, 18,000; 
owner, Gotthold Haug, 1766 Third Ave.; architect, 
G. W. Spitzer. ; 

Hester St., No. 51, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof: cost, $10,000; owner, Betisa Satenstein, 55 Hes- 
ter St.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Grand St., No. 388, five-st’y brick tenement, tin 
roof; cost, $22,000; owner, Solomon Bachrach, 375 
Grand St.; architect, Wm. Graul. 

Centre St., Nos. 138 and 140, six-st’y brick and iron 
front building, metal roof; cost, $35,000; owner 
P. Lorillard, 3 Mercer St.; architect, Jno. B. Snook, 

One Hundred and Fiftieth St., 8 8, 70’ 3/* e Morris 
Ave., two-st’y brick dwell., tim roof; cost, $5,000; 
owner, William Morrissey, 446 East Thirteenth St.; 
architects, Berger & Baylies; builder, Peter Daly. 

West Thirty-sizth St., Nos. 352 and 354, four-st’y 
brick school-house, tin roof; cost, $38,000; owner 
City of New York Board of Education; architect, 
D. J. Stagg. 146 Grand St.; builder, Wm. B. Pettit. ’ 

ALTERATIONS, — Broadway, No. 697, 8 w cor. Fourth 

St., interior alterations; cost, $5,000; owners, Wm. 

E. Davies, Demarest, N. J., and Isaac W. Maclay 

324 Palisade Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Broadway, No. 597, repair damage by fire; cost 
$5.350; owner, Chas. C. Halsey, 13 East Seventy- 
seventh St.; architect and builder, Henry Wallace. 

Broadway, Nos. 557 and 559, passenger-elevater. 
ete.; cost, $3,000; owner, C. E. Detmold, 27 West 
Tenth St.; architect and builder, Jno. Downey. 

Maiden Lane, Nos. 41 and 43, six-st’y brick exten- 
sion, old rear building removed, interior and front 
alterations to main building; owner, Chas. Knapp, 
on premises; architects, De Lemos & Cordes; build- 
er, not selected. 

Grand St., No, 271, ne cor. Forsyth St., new side 
wall, vault, balcony, interior alterations, new stairs 
etc.; cost, $8,000; owner, Samuel Cohen, 281 Grand 
St.: architect, J. Boekell. 

Third Ave., No, 1398, one-st’y brick extension 
ravel roof; cost, $18,000; owners, Ed. D. Jones and 
< J. T. Duff, 1417 Third Ave.; builder, John Far- 
rel, 

Gouverneur Slip, foot of Gouverner St., take down 
and rebuild easterly wall and internal alterations 
(to be fitted up for reception hospital; cost, $9,000; 
owners, City of New York Commissioners Charity 
and Correction, 66 Third Ave.; architects, N. Le 
Brun & Son. 

West Thirty-third St., No. 372, raise roof and a 
four-st’y brick extension, tin roof; cost, $5,000; 
owner, Catharine Taylor, on premises; architect, A. 
E. Hudson; builder, not selected. 

Eightieth St., ns, 209’ e Madison Ave., one-st’y 
brick extension, tin roof; cost, $3,000; owner and 
builder, Ed. Kilpatrick, 353 East Seventy-eighth St.; 
architects, D. & J. Jardine. : 

West Thirty-eighth St., No. 5, two-st’y brick exten- 
sion, tin roof; cost, $4,000; owner, J. F. Degener, 28 
West Twenty-ninth St.; builder, John Downey. 


Philadelphia. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — North St., ss, between Fifth 
and Sixth Sts., rebuilding five-st’y store, 34’ x 95’; 
Marriner & Buckingham, contractors. 

Forty-first St., cor. Haverford Road, workshop for 
Railway Co., 65’ x 1607; Samuel Hart, contractor. 

Dickinson St., between Nineteenth and Twentieth 
Sts., 6 two-st’'y dwelling-houses, 16’ x 42/; F. & P. 
Gallagher, owners. 

Firth St., between Twenty-first and Twenty-sec 
ond Sts., three-st’y dwell., 15/ 8/" x 42/; Jas. Gillen, 
owner, 

Chestnut St., between Twenty-third and Twenty- 
fourth Sts., skating-rink, 112’ x 2207; H. L. Thomp- 
son, contractor, 
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Main St., between Allen and Arrolt St., one-st’y 
skating-rink, 60’ x 180’; B, F. Hill, contractor. 

Nice St., w of Township Line, two-st’y dwell., 16’ 
x 26/; Wm. Garvin, owner. 


St. Louis. 


BUILDING PERMITS. — Sixteen permits have been 
issued since our last report, six of which are for 
unimportant frame houses. Of the rest, those worth 
$2,500 and over are as follows:— 

>. H. I. A. Linky, two-st’y frame dwell.; cost, 
$4,009; contract sub-iet. 

Wm. Hoesner, 3 adjacent two-st’y dwells.; cost, 
$4,700; Ihlo & Dumeyer, builders. 


General Notes. 


ANNADALE, STATEN ISLAND, N. Y.— Memorial 
chapel, school and dormitory buildings, for Rev. A. 
J. Donnelly, of St. Michael’s Parish, New York; 
estimated cost, $50,000; I. M. Merrick, architect, 
New York. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J.— Contract entered into with C. 
V. Wilson, builder, for the erection of two cottages 
for Philip Daly, Esq.; cost, $26,550 for both; James 
Thornton, architect. 

Los ANGELES, CaL.—A State insane asylum is to be 
built here. 

MILLBURY, MAss.—The Unitarians have bought a lot 
for $2,000, and are soon te build a church. 

SHEFFIELD, Mass. — The plans for a memorial to the 
jate Dr. Dewey, says the Boston -ldvertiver, have 

Gassumed a form such as he would have been apt to 
suggest had he been arranging a memorisl for some 
friend whom he loved. The committee proposes to 

merect in the town of Sheffield, Mass., where he was 
born, and where he died, a simple building fit for 

othe purposes of the Friendly Union Society of that 

«town. This will be a public library and reading- 
room, will provide a hall for lectures, debates, and 
public amusements. 

S10ux Fauts, lo. — Buildings and public improve- 
ments at Sioux Falls last year amounted to $440,000. 








PROPOSALS. 





CHOOL-HOUSE. 
S {At Morgan, O.) 

Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Education of Morgan Township, Butler County, O., 
for the building of « brick school-house in Sub-District 
No. 4, of said Townehip, until 12 o’clock, noon, of 
the 12th day of February, 1885. 

Said board reserves the right to reject any or all 
bids. 

Plans and specifications can be seen at the Township 
Clerk’s Office in Okeana. 476 


eee LOCK. 





(Near Charleston, W. Va.) 
UNITED STATES ENGINEER OFFICE, 
CHARLESTON (KanawhaCo.), W. VA., Dec. 30, 1884. 


Proposals for finishing Lock No. 2, of the Great 
Kanawha River Improvement will be received at this 
office until noon, of February 3, 1885, and opened 
immediately thereafter. 

oO Blank forms and specifications can be had upon 
application at this office. 
WM. P. CRAIGHILL, 
75 Lt.-Col. of Engineers, U. 8. A. 


ee ROOF. 





{At Buffalo, N. Y.) 

OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 

WASHINGTON, D. C., January 9, 1885. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P. M., on the 31st day of January, 1885, for fur- 
nishing and putting in place the iron roof framing for 
the extension of the custom-bouse, etc., building, at 
Buffalo, N Y., in accordance with drawings and spec- 
ification, copies of which and any additional informa- 
tion may be had on application at this office, or the of- 
fice of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 

475 Supervising Architect. 





) iateesiimaaaicaes ALTERATIONS. 
(At Preston, Minn.) 
PRESTON, January 9, 1885. 

The County Commissioners of the County of Fill- 
more, in the State of Minnesota, will receive sealed 
proposals until the 25th day of March, 1885, 
at 12 o'clock, M., at the office of the county audi- 
tor, ing the village of Preston, said county, for the 
remodeling of the county court-house in said village, 
and the building of 2 two-st’y brick additions thereto, 
and iron vaults therein, and the furnishing all mate- 
rials, in accordance with the plans and specifications 
therefor on file in the office of said auditor, which can 
also be seen at the office of Mayberry & Son, archi- 
tects, Winona, Minnesota. 

No bids will be received except for the whole build- 
ing complete as specified. 

The successful bidder will be required to give a suf- 
ficient bond with sureties, within a reasonable time to 
be fixed by said commissioners, in the sum of $15,000, 
to be approved by said commissioners, conditioned 
upon the faithful performance of his contract. 

Each bid must be accompanied by a sufficient bond 
with sureties, or a duly certitied check payable to said 
county in a sum of at least five per cent of such bid, 
conditioned upon the giving the bond above specified 
within the time so fixed, provided such bid should be 
accepted. The work will cost several thousand dol- 
lars, and must be completed on or before the first day 
of November, 1885. Rightreserved to reject any or all 
bids. J.G. MINER, 

Chairman Board of County Commissioners. 

Attest: G. A. Haves, County Auditor, 

479 





PROPOSALS. 





PROPOSALS. 





LASS AND ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILING. 
At Memphis, Tenn.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 ¥. M., on the 5th dgy of February, 1885, for 
furnishing and deliverfig, ready for setting, all the 
polished plate, polished plate ground, double-thick 
sheet, and double-thick sheet ground glass; and for 
furnishing and laying all the ecenutie heer tiling re- 
quired for the custom-house, etc., at Memphis, Tenn., 
in accordance with drawings, specitications, etc., 
copies of which (for each class) and any additional in- 
formation may be had on application at this office, or 
the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accom ied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. . E. BELL, 

475 Supervising Architect. 


ee 





(At Troy, O.} 
AUDITOR’S OFFICK, 
Troy, MIAMI Co., O., January 3, 1885. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
12 o'clock, noon, of February 11, 1885, for fur- 
nishing all the material and performing the labor nec- 
essary to erect a new court-house at Troy, in said 
County, according to plans and specifications on file 
at this office. 

Bids must be made according to law, and must be 
accompanied by a bond (to be approved by the Board 
of Commissioners) for at least twenty-five per cent of 
the amount of the bid; the bond to be conditioned that 
if work is awarded, a proper bond and contract will be 
entered into. 

The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
or all bids, 

Blanks for bids and bonds can be had at this office, or 
at the office of J. W. Yost, architect, at Columbus, O. 

Bids must be endorsed “ Bid for Court-House,”’ and 
addressed to HORATIO PEARSON, 

475 County Auditor, Troy, 0. 
Gts*- 

TREASURY DEPARIMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 14, 1885. 

sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P.M., on the 2d day of February, 1885, for fur- 
nishing and delivering, ready for setting, all the pol. 
ished plate and double-thick sheet, and double-thick 
sheet ground glass required for the custom-house and 
post-office at Kansas City, Mo., in accordance with 
specification and schedule, copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 
this oftice, or the office of the local superintendent of 
the building. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 


r 


475 Supervising Architect. 
AIL. 





[At Kansas City, Mo.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 





[At Scranton, Pa.} 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF LACKA- 
WANNA CouNTY, 
SCRANTON, Pa., January 24, 1885. 

Sealed proposals for the erection and completion of 

a county jail for Lackawanna County, to be located on 
the corner of Washington Ave. and New York St., in 
the city of Scranton, Pa., will be received by the 
undersigned Commissioners of said county, at their 
office until Thursday, February 26, 1885, at 10 
o’clock in the forenoon. Plans and specifications 
will be on file at the court-house in the city of Scran- 
ton, on and after Tuesday, January 27, 1885. The 
builder to whom the contract shall be awarded will be 
required to enter into bonds with at least two approved 
sureties for the sum of $20,000, for the faithfulgper- 
formance of the contract. Work to be com d 


= AND BRICK WORK, ETC. 
{At Erie, Pa.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1885. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2P.M.,on the 28th day of February, 1885, for 
furnishing and setting all the stone and brick work 
for the superstructure of the court-house, post-office 
ete., at Erie, Pa., in accordance with specifications and 
drawings, copies of which may be seen and any addi- 
tional information obtained at this office or the office 
of the loca! superintendent of the building. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of “—— will not be 
considered. M. E. BELL, 

Supervising Architect. 





ee 
{At Cincinnati, O.) 
OFFICE TRUSTEES TO REBUILD CoUuRT-HOUSE, 
HAMILTON County, OHIO, 
CINCINNATI, January 21, 1885. 


SoutTnu Court-House YARD. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
9 1-2 o’clock, A. M., on Saturday, February 7, 
1885, for furnishing the carpenter and joiner work in 
rebuilding the court-bouse in Hamilton County, O., 
a to plans and specifications on file at this 
office and at the office of James W. McLaughlin, 
architect, Nos. 46 and 47 Johnston Building. The 
bids must be made on the blanks that will be fur- 
nished on demand by said Board. 

The Board reserves the right to reject any and all 
bids. By order of the Board. 


475 J, CLIFFORD GOULD, Clerk. 





TONE AND BRICK WORK. 
{At Lynchburgh, Va.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 27, 1885. 


2P.M., on the 26th day of Feb-uary, 1885, for 
furnishing the labor and material, bricks, terra-cotta, 
stone, mortar, etc., and building complete the ma- 
sonry of the walls of basement and superstructure of 
the court-house, post-office, etc., building at Lynch- 
burgh, Va., in accordance with drawings and specifiva- 
tions, copies of which may be seen and any additional 
information obtained on application at this office or 
the office of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered, M. E, BELL, 

476 Supervising Architect. 





OLLED-IRON BEAMS AND PLATE GIRD- 
ERS. {At Washington, D. C.) 


OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR AND 
NAVY DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 22, 1885. 


Separate sealed proposals for furnishing and deliv- 
ering the rolled-iron beams and sixteen plate girders 
required for four floors of the west and centre wings 
of the Building for the State, War and Navy Depart- 
ments in this city will be received at this office until 
12 M., on February 17, 1885, and opened immedi- 
ately thereafter, in presence of bidders. 

Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
blank forms of proposal, for either the beams or the 
girders, will be furnished to established manufac- 
turers on application to this office. 


THOS, LINCOLN CASEY, 
476 Colonel, Corps of Engineers. 





within thirty days after the awarding of the contract, 
and to be finished on or before April 1, 1887, 
The Commissioners reserve the right to reject any 
or all bids. WM. FRANZ, 
H. L. HALSTEAD, 
WM. J. BURKE, 
County Commissioners. 
Attest: D. W. PowELL, Clerk. 478 








ml CASTINGS. 
[At New York, N. Y.) 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 2, 1885. 

Sealed proposals, endorsed ‘ Proposals for Steel 
Castings,”’ will be received at this Bureau until 12 
o'clock, noon, on Tuesday, February 3, 1885, 
when they will be opened in the presence of such bid- 
ders as may on peecens, for the steel castings of the 
turrets of the United States Steamship “ Mianfono- 
moh, as stated on requisition No. 108, from the New 
York Navy Yard, at which yard these castings must 
be delivered within three months after the contract is 
made, free of all expense to the Government. 

The castings must in all respects conform strictly to 
the schedule for the same, which accompanies and 
forms part of the requisition, and will be subjected to 
a careful examination and inspection at the works, by 
an officer or officers detailed by the Department for 
that purpose, before being received. 

Copies of the schedule and requisition will be fur- 
nished to those who are known to have the necessary 
facilities for doing the work, upon application to the 
Commandant of the New York Navy Yard. 

The proposals must be accompanied with the guar- 
antee required by law, that if the contract is awarded, 
it will be promptly executed, and the names of parties 
who are to become the sureties to the amount of the 
face of the contract will also be stated. 

The Department reserves the right to reject any or 
all the proposals, as, in its opinion, the public interest 
requires. D. WLLSON, 

475 Chief of Bureau. 








ABOR AND MATERIALS. 
{At Harrisonburg, Va.) 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1885. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock, P. M., on the 24th day of February, 
1885, for furnishing all the labor and materials, in- 
cluding stone, bricks, woodwork, etc., required for the 
construction of the court-house, etc., building at Har- 
risonburg, Va., in accordance with drawings and 
specifications, copies of which, and any additional in- 
formation ma obtained on application at this 
oftice or the office of the superintendent, on and after 
January 23, 1885. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. EF. BELL, 

475 Supervising Architect. 


Gi" AND ENCAUSTIC FLOOR TILING. 
{At Jackson, Miss.) 


OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCAITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January 10, 1885. 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 P. M.,on the 31st day of January, 1885, for fur- 
nishing and delivering, ready for setting, all the pol- 
ished plate, polished plate ground, double-thick sheet, 
and double-thick sheet ground glass, and for furnish- 
ing and laying all the eneaustic floor tiling required 
for the court-bouse, etc., at Jackson, Miss., in accor- 
dance with drawings, specifications, etc., copies of 
which (for each class) and any additional information 
may be had on application at this office, or the office 
of the superintendent. 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check, and 
those received after the time of opening will not be 
considered. M. KE. BELL, 

Supervising Architect, 





